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The brochure, ‘A Thoroughly Tested 
Training Plan,” will be sent with- 
out cost or obligation to Controllers, 
Auditors, and Chief Accountants. 
Kindly address your request on com- 
pany letterhead to the Secretary, LAS... 


MEMO To: Controllers 
Auditors 
Chief Accountants 


SUBJECT: An Effective Way to Improve 
Accounting Department Efficiency 


More than 375 companies in the United States and 
Canada have proved thatthe IASGROUP-TRAIN- 
ING PLAN produces satisfactory results. 


®@ Typical company-sponsered groups include 
from ten to 100 employees. One company has en- 
rolled more than 3,500 employees in the last ten 
years. 


@ Another of America’s best-known corporations 
already has paid over $100,000 to IAS for ac- 
counting courses for employees. 


@ The enrollment fee for the IAS 25-assignment 
Basic Accounting Course (available only on the 
group plan) is $35 or $40 per employee, depend- 
ing on the number enrolled. That course is rated 
as equivalent in scope to the typical first-year col- 
lege course in accounting and can be completed 
in less than half the time. 


@ Other IAS courses on advanced subjects also 
are available on the group basis. 


@ The IAS GROUP-TRAINING PLAN not only 
improves the quality and increases the quantity of 
work performed by accounting department per- 
sonnel but also improves employee relations. Full de- 
tails of the program and the results it has produced 
are told in an interesting brochure, “A Thoroughly 
Tested Training Plan,” which includes a list of 100 
representative sponsor companies. 


INTERNATIONAL ACCOUNTANTS SOCIETY, INC. 
A Correspondence School Since 1903 


209 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD e¢ CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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ONE THOUSAND 


SILVER DOLLARS MEASURE 
NINE FEET, FIVE INCHES! 


oe « AND WE CAN SAVE FLEET 
OPERATORS THAT MUCH MONEY 
EACH YEAR... OW EVERY CAR! 


Do you have 50 salesmen owned cars? 
We'll save you $50,000 annually! 
Do you have 500 salesmen owned cars? 
We'll save you HALF A MILLION DOLLARS EVERY YEAR! 
The Rollins Fleet Leasing service is saving millions of dollars right now for fleet 
operators throughout the United States. 
These five expenses are erased from your own operating costs when you lease: Mileage 
allowance for salesmen, costly repairs, maintenance of the vehicles, high depreciation, 
capital investment. 
What will you do with the fleet you now have? Sell it to us and invest the capital in new 
plant, new equipment or new sales promotion. 

We'll buy your old cars and trucks outright . . . and deliver brand new cars, trucks, 
trailers . . . and even executive airplanes to any location in the United States. 

Prove to yourself that the “Rollins 
Story” is not a myth. Study the sample 
comparison chart, and you'll see clearly 





COMPARISON SHEET 
Actual Case History Based on Forty-five Salesman-Owned Cars 
SALESMAN-OWNED PLAN ROLLINS FLEET LEASING PLAN why you Can save so much each yeat on 
1 automobile 1 NEW automobile ; each vehicle by leasing from Rollins. 
30,000 average annual mileage 
See oreeaee aneuen mneeRe $960. rental per year ($80.00 per mo.) Better yet, allow us to send you the 
$2,400 per year (8¢ per mile) **$600. gas and oil allowance at 2¢ per : iy 
mile; it has been found that on a rental Rollins Survey form; use your own facts 


lease plan salesmen average 25% less mile- 

peat achecers 2% and figures and compare your present 

**$450. annual gas allowance cost of operation against the cost of leas- 

$2,400 per car per year — $1,410 per car per year — i llins. 

TOTAL COST: $108,000 onnually TOTAL COST: $63,450 annually mB via from Rollins. Use the coupon 
TOTAL SAVING: $44,550 Annually on 45 cars! ene. 

ACTUAL RENTAL FOR FORD, CHEVROLET OR PLYMOUTH TWO-DOOR—$80.00 including Troubles Cease When You Lease 

Heater; delivery anywhere in the United States; full maintenance (tires, tubes, lubrication, 


license plates, state inspections, antifreeze and chains); and collision insurance. al TD 
Custom models $5 additional. Other equipment available at extra cost. DELIVERY OR SERV IC E 
SPECIAL TAILORED PLANS FOR COMPANIES WITH VERY HIGH OR VERY LOW MILEAGE a) ~ 

Freight differential charge: $10 per month for each unit operated west of the Mississippi River COAST-TO-COAST 























Call Rehoboth, Delaware—3261 


MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


ROLLINS FLEET LEASING, DEPT. C94 
REHOBOTH, DELAWARE 


Gentlemen: 
Send me further details on your fleet leasing service, along with free 
transportation survey. Our company operates: (please signify number) 


PLEASE PRINT: (NAME) 


FLEET LEASING 
REHOBOTH, DELAWARE + REHOBOTH 3261 
550 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36 + PLAZA 7-7881 


COMPANY NAME 
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Vie Emplovee-Benelit Plan 
that will do the most good 
for vour company and its 
employees 


(), (his. 


E are trustee under many kinds of employee-benefit 
plans. Our planning services are available to you, without 
obligation, in choosing the most suitable plan or plans for 
your company. 


Write or telephone our Pension Trust Division 
55 Wall Street, New York 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 


B {ffiliate of 
THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 





A ROSE... IS A ROSE ...IS A ROSE... 


Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

I thought the enclosed article was too 
good to waste on ordinary newspaper read- 
ers exclusively. I am sure some of your 
readers would enjoy it. 


N. EDMONSTONE 

Steep Rock Iron Mines Limited 
Steep Rock Lake 

Ontario 


CONTROLLER and BALLERINA 


By G.S.R. 
(WINNIPEG FREE PRESS, May 19, 1954) 


We have not had the pleasure of meeting 
Leslie Satinders of Toronto but that it 
would be a pleasure we have no doubt. With 
all the startling suddenness of Keats’ fa- 


mous planet, Mr. Saunders first swam into 
our ken a few days ago as we thumbed our 
way through the pages of the daily press. 

Mr. Saunders is Toronto’s controller. The 
news despatch refers to him as Controller 
Saunders; and Controller Saunders, with the 
full weight and dignity of his office upon 
him, has laid it down that in his considered 
judgment ballet is not art. 


Bordering on Awe 

We have known controllers. We have 
held them in what we now realize was an 
almost pathological respect; a respect bor- 
dering on awe. They were, it seemed to us, 
men never in doubt, never wrong. Their de- 
cisions, based with cold calculation upon 
serried columns of statistics, were final, in- 
contestable even by the company president 





particular loss exposures. 


sion Plans. 





Buyers of Insurance 


Seeking expert, impartial advice on their over-ail Insurance 
Program, or on special problems, are directed to our Survey, 
Audit and, Advisory Division. Our staff of insurance analysts and 
technicians furnish the following types of service on a fee basis: 


© Industrial and Commercial Insurance Programs audited for 
adequacy of coverages and correctness of costs. 


Tests and recommendations as to the best type of Retrospec- 
tive Rating plan for a particular business. 


Analyses of existing or proposed Self-Insurance plans for 


Employee Benefit plans set up or serviced. Includes all forms 
of Group Insurance as well as insured or self-insured Pen- 


Advice on or supervision of Mutual or State Fund insurance, 
or on policies placed through designated Brokers or Agents. 


Arrangements may be made for a preliminary discussion of your 
use of any of these services—of course without obligation. 


HERBERT L. JAMISON & CO. 


Insurance Survey, Audit and Advisory Service 
270 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16 








himself. They held the purse strings, and 
their initials, scrawled in green ink upon a 
voucher, were equivalent to the great seal 
itself. They defended no lost causes; dealt 
only in incontrovertible facts; bet only on 
sure things. 

Mr. Saunders is living proof that we were 
wrong. What he has done requires courage, 
less perhaps in Toronto than in Winnipeg, 
but courage none the less; a splendid quix- 
otic courage in the face of what seem to us 
like hopeless odds. 

It is only necessary to imagine the situa- 
tion. Accompanied by Mr. Saunders we ap- 
proach a faerie world upon the stage of a 
great theatre. A ballerina swirls towards 
us. She floats, she hangs upon the evening 
air in a veritable ecstasy of rhythmic motion. 
Every splendid muscle in her incredible an- 
atomy becomes, as it were, a perfectly tuned 
instrument in a silent symphony. She is no 
longer flesh and blood; she is a rose, a 
double-stemmed rose and ah, Mr. Saunders, 
what stems! 

The rose, it becomes apparent, is dying. 
The ethereal petals, too beautiful to last in 
this harsh world, fall languidly away from 
the dark mysterious heart. Time the de- 
stroyer (in long black tights) has touched 
with his inevitable finger the lovely rose— 
as he must, in due course, touch all that man 
holds dear upon the surface of this transi- 
tory globe as it sweeps and pirouettes among 
the dancing stars towards its enigmatic des- 
tiny. 

The blighted rose subsides; its gorgeous 
petals, with one last wistful flutter on the 
evening air, rest still upon the earth from 
which they sprang. The rose is dead, leaving 
the sweet burden of remembered joy to swell 
the aching heart. 

But it is not a rose that rises from the 
Stage to greet us; it is a young woman, a 
perfectly magnificent young woman. The 
oval face is pale, but faintly glowing. The 
eyes, luminous and far larger than they have 
any right to be, look out from beneath their 
darkened lids and jet black eyebrows with 
an expression of sad wisdom and complete 
detachment. But the smooth cheeks glow 





Readers of THE CONTROLLER 
are invited to express their reac- 
tions to articles appearing within 
our pages. Letters will be welcomed 
for inclusion on this page and must 
bear the writer’s signature and ad- 
dress (which will be withheld if so 
requested). The Editors 





with health, and quite obviously the most 
tempestuous fires of passion, however well 
controlled, smoulder beneath that pallid 
and tranquil mask. The aloof, imperious 
gaze is turned full force upon Mr. Saunders. 


Not Art 

“Madam,” he says, “I am a controller and 
in my considered opinion what you have 
been doing is not art; calisthenics perhaps, 
or acrobatics, but not art. I might even go 
so far, Madam, as to admit that you were 
dancing. It proves nothing. Occasionally of 
an evening I myself have danced, waltzes 
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You can have the cleanest-looking let- 
ters you ever signed...cost?...about 1 
cent a day... how? by trading in your 
old typewriters at 5 years instead of 10 
...for new Royal Standards, of course. 


From new Royal Standards you get increased typing 
production, cleaner-looking, better-groomed letters, 
memos, and reports . . . higher office morale and 
better employee relations—intangibles that are hard 
to define but mighty apparent when missing. 

You also get the finest, most rugged precision 
writing machines built. They take less time out for 
repairs, too. 

Remember, Royal’s the typewriter preferred 214 
to 1 by people in business who type. 








i ® ELECTRIC + STANDARD 
PORTABLE 


Roytype Typewriter Supplies 


All this is quite a promise, but why not let us prove 
it? Ask your local Royal Representative to give you a 
demonstration (this means he’ll show you how the new 
Royal works and give you the details of the 1-cent- 
a-day story). He won’t have to ask for an order. 





by Paul M. Trueger 


by H. H. Hammer 


by Harold Howarth 





you know, and fox-trots—that sort of thing 
—and not by any stretch of a controller's 
imagination could one classify my perform- 
ance upon the ballroom floor as art.” 

Here we leave Mr. Saunders to his own 
devices and beat a discreet if hardly valor- 
ous retreat. But we shall, as we said, remem- 
ber him with gratitude—the lonely figure of 
an all-too-human being fighting against im- 
possible odds and proving beyond doubt 
that not even a controller can find all life’s 
answers in a balance sheet. 


LYBRAND AWARD 


Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

Thank you for the marked copy of the 
July issue of THE CONTROLLER which 
mentioned my article, ‘Can You Afford 
That Asset?” after having won the NACA 
Lybrand Award. You probably would be 
interested to note that the article was 
originally prepared for, and given, as a 
speech before the Birmingham Control of 
Controllers Institute at their March meet- 
ing. It was recorded there and later tran- 
scribed as a paper for publication. 


PHIL BEAUDRY 
Birmingham-Southern College 
Birmingham, Alabama 


C/L PENSION PLAN CITED 
Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

After reading the article in your July 
issue entitled “New Way” Pensions by 
Claiborne H. Johnson, I was interested to 
note the recent announcement by National 


THE CONTROLLER 


Forthcoming Features 


IN THE CONTROLLER 


je PRICE DETERMINATION OF DEFENSE CONTRACTS 
(The Schwartzbaugh Manufacturing Company Case) 


3% THE A-B-C’s OF OIL PAYMENTS 


¥%e EVALUATION OF ACCOUNTING PERSONNEL 





Airlines, Inc., regarding its introduction 
of a cost-of-living pension plan. 
According to the newspaper report 
which I saw, National Airlines has 
adopted a new formula that ties pension 
payments to retired employes into changes 
in the cost of living. Their aim is to pro- 
vide an even level of purchasing power. 
For the benefit of any readers interested 
in this development, and who may not 
have seen the news report, I am attaching 
a summary of the plan’s operation as pub- 
lished in the New York Journal of Com- 


merce. 


H. P. 
New York 


Pension credits are earned in annual units 
at the rate of 34 per cent of the first $3,600 
of salary, plus 14% per cent for earnings 
above this amount. 

These units are adjusted at retirement in 
the same proportion that the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics consumer’s price index has 
changed since the unit was first credited, but 
in no event by more than 744 per cent for 
each year during the intervening period. 

A band is established within which no 
change will be made in the pensioner’s 
check, This ranges from 105 per cent of the 
pensioner’s cost-of-living base figure to 90 
per cent below that base. 

The employe’s base figure is computed on 
the basis of a two-year moving average of 
the consumer’s price index. After retire- 
ment, the position will be checked each six 
months and adjusted for payment rates if it 
shows above or below his fixed payments 
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For example, if the current average cost- 
of-living figure is more than 105 per cent of 
the employe’s base figure, the pension pay- 
ment will be increased by the difference. As- 
suming the index figure came out 109 per 
cent of the employe’s base figure, then his 
pension will be increased 4 per cent above 
the standard payment. 

Likewise, if the index dropped below 90 
per cent, the pension would be reduced by a 
percentage equivalent to the figure shown 
and the 90 per cent allowance. 

Special calculation techniques have been 
developed for the purpose of evaluating the 
liabilities of the fund at any time, Geoffrey 
N. Calvert, actuary for Alexander & Alex- 
ander stated. National City Bank of New 
York is acting as trustee of the plan. 


CLUB ACCOUNTING 


Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 


I have recently been elected a director 
of the University Club of Rochester and 
appointed treasurer for the coming year. 

Club accounting is something I have not 
had any previous experience in and I am 
wondering whether there is anything in 
Controllers Institute Library that might be 
useful to me in reviewing the type of ac- 
counting which is performed by the Club 
and making sure that there is a good in- 
ternal control on the various operations. 


NORMAN R. OLLEY 
Controller and Secretary 
The R. T. French Company 
Rochester, N. Y. 


The "Handbook of Accounting Methods” 
by J. K. Lasser contains on page 516 a chap- 
ter on “Clubs and Fraternal Bodies.” There 
is also a bibliography of club accounting 
material on pages 1235 and 1236. This book 
is from the Controllership Foundation Li- 
brary and the initial loan period is three 


weeks. 
—The Editors 





STATISTICAL CONTROLS 
and 
SAMPLING PLANS 


for 


THE OFFICE 


@ Send for folder on reducing 
clerical costs and improving 


managerial controls. 


ALEX L. HART ASSOCIATES 
35 Wall St. New York 5, N. Y. 
Whitehall 4-5896 
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STANDARD FEDERAL TAX REPORTS—New law, old 
law; for the man who must have everything concerning 
federal taxes affecting business and individual taxpayers. 
Week in, week out, the Standard’s informative issues rush 
to subscribers complete details on every twist and turn of 
pertinent federal tax law, as it breaks. Featured are author- 
itative full texts of laws, regulations, rulings, court deci- 
sions, forms, and related facts and information—all 
explained and tied into the over-all picture with helpful, 
understandable editorial comments. Current subscription 
plan includes 8 “‘bring-you-up-to-date’” Compilation Vol- 
umes and companion Internal Revenue Code Volume. 


FEDERAL TAX GUIDE REPORTS—Edited and produced 
particularly for Tax Men who must stay abreast of un- 
folding developments concerning the federal income 
taxes of the average taxpayer, the ordinary corporation or 
individual. Swift weekly issues provide quick access to 
essential facts and information—changes in statutes, 
amendments, regulations, decisions, official rulings, and 
the like. Subscription includes two loose leaf Compilation 
Volumes replete with pertinent law texts, regulations, 
rulings, decisions, explanations, examples, charts, tables, 
check lists. 


PENSION PLAN GUIDE—A specialized Reporter for all 
concerned with drafting, qualifying for federal tax ex- 
emption, operating and administering employee-benefit 
plans. Regular releases make clear the WHAT, HOW and 
WHY of statutory and practical requirements that shape 
and mold private programs. In addition to profit-sharing 
and pension planning, coverage includes: Group Insurance 
Plans, Executive Compensation Plans, Fringe Benefits, In- 
vestment of Employee Trust Funds, Payment of Benefits, 
Guaranteed Annual Wages. All arranged in one loose leaf 
Volume. 


PAYROLL TAX GUIDE—For dependable, continuing help 
in handling the payroll problems involved under federal 
income tax withholding, federal social security taxes on 
employers and employees, federal wage and hour regulatory 
provisions, state and local income tax withholding, and un- 
employment insurance contributions. Spans the whole work- 
aday world of pertinent statutes, rulings, regulations, 
decisions, returns, forms, reports and instructions. No law 
texts, no regulations—instead plain-spoken explanations 






S22 Firrn Ave. 
New YORK 36 











Write for Complete Details 


OMMERCE. CLEARING, HOUSE,. INC.. 
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PUBLISHERS of TOPICAL LAW REPORTS 


214 N. MICHIGAN AVE, 
CHICAGO 1 
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of ‘payroll law” make everything instantly clear. Ency- 
clopedic Compilation Volume included. 


SINCLAIR-MURRAY CAPITAL CHANGES REPORTS 
(Produced and published by Sinclair, Murray & Co., Inc., 
—a wholly-owned subsidiary of Commerce Clearing House, 
Inc.) When capital changes affect income from an invest- 
ment portfolio, how can the Tax Man get the facts and 
information needed for correctly computing gain and loss 
for federal income tax purposes? In three loose leaf Vol- 
umes the complete capital changes histories of over 12,000 
corporations are set forth. Fast, regular loose leaf Reports 
cover federal tax aspects of: stock rights, stock dividends, 
dividends on preferred stock redemptions, non-taxable and 
capital gains cash dividends, interest on bonds ‘‘traded flat’, 
amortizable premium on convertible bonds, and the like. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE REPORTS—FEDERAL 
AND HOME STATE. Each week, the informative releases 
of CCH’s Unemployment Insurance Reports—Federal and 
Home State hurry to subscribers the latest pertinent de- 
velopments affecting social security, unemployment, sick- 
ness and disability, and old-age and survivor’s insurance 
under federal and your home state laws. These include: 
(1) FEDERAL—Social Security Act, Federal Insurance 
Contributions Act, and Federal Unemployment Tax Act; 
(2) STATE—your state’s unemployment insurance law, 
plus sickness and disability programs for states having 
such laws. State experience rating provisions are analyzed; 
payroll tax savings pointed out. Taxes, contributions, 
benefits, returns, reports, instructions, etc., are explained; 
laws, regulations, rulings, and court decisions promptly 
reported. Two or more Compilation Volumes included. 


FEDERAL SECURITIES LAW REPORTS. Week after week, 
the fast, regular issues of Federal Securities Law Reports 
faithfully speed to subscribers the last word, the latest 
development of importance in the highly technical area 
of federal regulation and control of the securities business. 
This full-scale reporting—basic statutes, accounting re- 
quirements, SEC regulations, annotated explanations, 
forms, court and Commission decisions—constantly re- 
flects the changing “rules of the game,” all organized for 
fast, sure use. Four encyclopedic Compilation Volumes 
give a clear-cut picture of everything on federal securities 
law from the beginning down to date. 
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With an IBM decimal tabulation model, statis- 
tical typing can be done faster—and easier— 
than ever before. 

In fact, a whole hour’s typing on an IBM 
requires less energy than 3 minutes on a manual!* 


*By actual mechanical measurements of inch 
ounces of energy for key, space bar, and 
carriage return operations. 























TRADE MARK 


electric 
typewriters 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 
590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 









Of Controllership’s Present and Future 

Discussing “The Controller's Function in Top-Level 
Management” in the July 1954 issue of the Journal of Ac- 
countancy, Dr. Glenn A. Welsch, an associate professor of 
Accounting at the University of Texas, makes the following 
observations about the future of controllership: 


“There is every reason to believe that the controllership 
function will be recognized more and more as a vital part 
of business management. This recognition will be due mostly 
to the progressive work of individual controllers through- 
out American industry, and their ability to think in terms 
of executive management.” 


Earlier in his article, Dr. Welsch (who contributed an 
article on “The Construction and Uses of Break-even Analy- 
sis’ to the October 1953 issue of THE CONTROLLER) 
points out that 


“modern controllership is primarily a service function, 
a vital segment of top management, involved in the over- 
all planning, coordinating, and controlling functions of in- 
dustry.” 


The author then discussed the work of Controllers Insti- 
tute in spreading a better understanding of its six-point 
concept of the function of controllership. (See page 424 of 
this issue.) Dr. Welsch also points out that 


“controllership is basically a viewpoint, so the controller 
must think first in terms of the basic functions of top man- 
agement and have a ‘management viewpoint’ rather than an 
‘accounting view point.’ ”’ 


Obsolescence and the Controller 

Thanks to the alert eye of J. P. Steele, Jr., secretary-treas- 
urer of Jacobs Pharmacy Company, Inc., Atlanta, Georgia, 
we are able to relay a paragraph he spotted recently in Grey 
Matter, published monthly by the Grey Advertising Agency, 
Inc., New York. Discussing the coming jump in store 
obsolescence rates, the publication concluded its analysis 
as follows: 


“The role of the controller or treasurer—as well as the 
role of the investment banker—in mass retailing is destined 
to become still more important. Mass retailing will more 
and more face the problem of financing a rapidly climbing 
obsolescence rate—and that calls both for a top manage- 
ment alert to the potentials of the new technical develop- 
ments and a financial staff capable of providing the re- 
quired funds.” 


Retirement INTO Life 

A recent conference on problems facing our aging popu- 
lation, held in Ann Arbor, Michigan, late in June, heard that 
“there is not one shred of scientific evidence that retirement 
itself hastens death. Retirement means only that a person is 


: Switching from one job to another.’’ However, that ‘‘finding 


this new activity, whether it be in the enjoyment of travel, 
adult education or in public service, often causes difficulty. 

“Our present senior citizens have grown up in a social 
climate focused on work and they feel guilty when they are 
not working. As a consequence, these persons, uncertain 
why added years have been handed them, often become con- 
fused, depressed, withdrawn and bitter toward society. It is 
this attitude which may hasten some mental and physical 
deterioration.” 

If the proper climate of leisure can be developed, older 
persons, it was predicted, can become increasingly important 
and valuable members of society. A number of corporations 
are already counseling employes before retirement on the 
question of “how to retire.” One instance is that of the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, which re- 
cently was counseling seven employes who turn 65 next year. 
They are members of a special experimental group who are 
receiving a full year’s preparation for the day when they 
leave the company under the retirement program. 

The insurance firm has set up a special series of seven 
lecture classes for the veteran workers. At these sessions 
they are being told of the advantages of retirement and 
taught how to prepare themselves for their new way of life. 
These meetings deal with finances, hobbies, housing and 
utilization of free time. And as a further preparation for 
retirement the employes are only working four days a week 
during their last year in their jobs. 

A suggested reading list in connection with this subject of 
executive retirement was included as a supplement to the 
recently published digest of the book ‘Some Observations 
on Executive Retirement’ by Harold R. Hall, a consultant 
on executive retirement at Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts. 

Mr. Hall has served as a professor of research in business 
administration at the Harvard Business School, to facilitate 
further study of the problems of executive retirement, and 
has conducted studies involving problems of executive re- 
tirement for numerous business organizations, as well as 
participating in conferences and seminars on executive re- 
tirement. Earlier, Mr. Hall was manager of the Drug 
Products Division of the Procter and Gamble Company. 

His book, digested by E. Stewart Freeman, a retired mem- 
ber of Controllers Institute, is one of a series of book digests 
published by Controllership Foundation, research arm of 
Controllers Institute, and presents the results of a study by 
Mr. Hall of how retirement plans are working and how 
they can be improved. 

One inescapable conclusion: retirement is not only a 
poignant experience for many a retired executive; it is also 
an inescapable problem for all business administrators. 

—PAUL HAASE 
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The Planning 


and Control Concept Ma 


James L. Peirce 


t caegrae: of the planning and con- 
trol idea might be started by saying 
that it is synonymous with management it- 
self. Certainly no business can exist with- 
out some form of this twin concept, and it 
might perhaps be demonstrated that suc- 
cess in business is proportionate to the 
astuteness of its planning and the skill 
with which it is controlled. 

This sweeping statement, however, 
would dodge the important issues. Al- 
though business has lived through many 
decades of history with marked success, 
the full planning and control principle is 
only now emerging and gaining accept- 
ance. This concept can now be reduced to 
precepts and rules, which may be followed 
with predictable results. As a consequence, 
planning, deliberate and detailed, has as- 
sumed a new priority among the duties of 
management at all levels; and controller- 
=p. which is the orderly practice of con- 
trol in business, has become a profitable 
branch of the science of management. 


DEFINITION OF PLANNING 

It may be useful at the outset to define 
“planning” (as the word is understood 
in the concept we are discussing) and to 
place it in relation to the control function. 
Planning, of course, is carried on during 
every hour of the business day, and some- 
times during many other hours besides. It 
may exist with or without control—that is, 
with or without disciplined efforts to fol- 
low the plan or to explain deviations 
from it. On the other hand, control cannot 
exist without planning, and therefore the 
planning must be designed to fit the speci- 
fications of control. 

In the modern sense of an integrated 
planning and control system, then, plan- 
ning refers to the construction of an op- 
erating program, comprehensive enough 
to cover all phases of operations, and de- 
tailed enough that specific attention may 
be given to its fulfillment in controllable 
segments. It may therefore be reiterated 
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that the planning process must be con- 
ducted in direct relation to the needs of 
control. 


DEFINITION OF CONTROL 

An examination of this word ‘control’ 
shows that, like many another word in the 
English language, it has a number of 
meanings. It is absolutely necessary to 
have a clear understanding of its defini- 
tion in the specialized sense in which it 
will be used herein. 

Perhaps the easiest approach to this 
shade of meaning is to mention some of 
the things that the word ‘‘control”’ in this 
usage does not include. It does not signify 
the kind of control over a business en- 
joyed by a majority shareholder. It does 
not refer to any part of the control cen- 
tered in a board of directors or a presi- 
dent. It does not include line authority for 
making or carrying out policy or operat- 
ing decisions. 

What then is “‘control’’ in the sense to 
be used here ? It is defined as the presence 
in a business of that force which guides it 
to a predetermined objective by means of 
predetermined policies and decisions. 
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Every business executive can identify this 
control force in his company. It operates 
quite apart from the mass of operating de- 
cisions and instructions constantly emanat- 
ing from the line organization. It does not 
steer the course, but it informs operating 
management at once of any significant 
deviation from it. It does not take action, 
but it frequently impels action by turning 
a spotlight on the pertinent facts. 


ORGANIZATION ASPECTS 

The practice of this variety of control 
may be referred to as controllership. When 
delegated, it is exercised by an executive 
properly called a controller, although he 
may not actually carry that title. His title 
may be, for example, vice president and 
treasurer and his controllership assign- 
ment intermingled with financial and 
other administrative duties. Nevertheless, 
regardless of title, because he performs 
the controllership function, he will be 
referred to here as the controller. 

The problem of assignment and per- 
formance of duties in the organization 
structure will be touched upon at a sub- 
sequent point in this paper. For the pur- 
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pose of delineating the planning and con- 
trol concept, it may be summarized in this 
way: Planning is the primary duty of the 
president, assisted by all line and staff 
executives. The control function is exer- 
cised by the same group, but may be cen- 
tered functionally in the controller. The 
objective of controllership is to assist all 
levels of management in controlling to the 
plan. It never issues orders, but it coordi- 
nates the machinery of planning, records 
and reveals the facts and makes plain to 
those in charge what they must do to 
achieve the prescribed aim. 


THE CONTROL FORMULA 

The control process, like all effective 
modes of management, rests on a simple 
principle. It may be stated as a three-part 
formula: 

The first component is the adoption of 
a plan. 

The second is reporting actual perform- 
ance as compared with the plan, 

The third is making decisions and tak- 
ing action. 

This pattern is —— as many times 
as there are units of responsible supervi- 
sion in the company, and the whole is as- 
sembled as a grand plan which directs 
the company’s operations and controls its 
course. As time goes on, experience some- 
times dictates alterations in the plan. Ac- 
tion taken as a result of reporting perform- 
ance against plan reaches forward to new 
and better plans. 

It should be evident that the three 
phases of the formula are operating con- 
currently—that a management following 
this system will be constantly planning, 
reporting and taking action. The im- 
portant thing to note is that the decisions 
reached and the actions taken will be di- 


rectly related to a master plan. They will 
not be spasmodic nor will they be con- 
summated without adequate reference to 
the fundamental objectives of the busi- 
ness. No decision or action will be taken 
which is out of harmony with actions in 
other departments of the business, because 
all are governed by a universal plan. 

To accomplish this atmosphere of con- 
trolled power requires diligent effort by 
men who are both fully conscious of the 
importance of this technique and willing 
to accept the self-discipline that it re- 
quires. 


THE ADOPTION OF THE PLAN 

The initial step, the adoption of a plan, 
is perhaps the most difficult. Even after the 
habit of planning has become ingrained, 
it is not easy to induce a group of execu- 
tives to set aside pressing matters and 
think into the problematical future. Per- 
haps this step can only be accomplished 
through the firm insistence of the presi- 
dent, combined with the monotonous per- 
sistence of the controller. 

First, consider the form in which the 
planning is to be stated. The common 
denominator, of course, is money. All 
planning must ultimately be translated 
into dollar figures, which is the language 
in which business operates. The ultimate 
form of the programming therefore is, 
typically, a planned profit-and-ioss state- 
ment for a forthcoming period of, say, 12 
months, supported in detail by sales budg- 
ets or forecasts, expense budgets and so 
on, and also supplemented with detailed 
explanations. The assumptions, bases and 
computations upon which the budget fig- 
ures are predicated all should be recorded 
because they will later serve a vital pur- 


“They’re away on their honeymoon. 
Darnedest office romance you ever saw!” 
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These figures are not the plan itself. 
They are only the external expression of 
the plan, in a language understandable to 
all. The statements are a mere vehicle with 
which to inform, appraise and perchance 
readjust. The substance of the plan itself 
is in the minds of its creators. 

It would hardly be necessary to empha- 
size this self-evident truth if it were not 
ignored so often. It is of no value what- 
ever to budget a given amount for ad- 
vertising, for instance, without clear ad- 
vance knowledge on the part of the 
advertising manager of the media to be 
used, the markets to be reached, the prod- 
ucts to be advertised. In fact, the advertis- 
ing budget does not tr as a segment 
of a true operating plan unless the sales 
manager also understands the exact degree 
of support it will afford him in selling his 
forecast volume. 

Let no one be satisfied with a mere 
estimate, offered without detailed study 
and based on nothing more than last 
year’s expenditures. Though purporting 
to be an advertising budget, it is actually 
only a guess, lacking in supporting rea- 
soning, subject to manipulation and de- 
void of responsibility. 

To be effective, planning cannot be 
superficial. It depends on a firm statement 
of — by the top executive, a clear 
understanding by each man of the con- 
tribution his division or department is 
— to make to the enterprise, and a 
willingness to plan with care and to stand 


back of go mur An expense budget, for 


example, reflecting the planning of an in- 
dividual unit of the business, must be pre- 
pared with utter sincerity, and with a com- 
mitment to follow the charted course or 
stand accountable for any substantial devi- 
ation. 


WHAT THE PLAN COVERS 

Anyone who has taken part in the prep- 
aration of a plan of operations for an in- 
dustrial company is aware that the under- 
taking is far more comprehensive than it 
may first appear. No activity of the com- 
pany is exempt; every segment must be 
fitted into a master program. 

Consider for a moment the implications 
of preparing a sales budget, sometimes 
referred to as a sales forecast, for a pe- 
riod of a year ahead. All products must 
be budgeted, including those which have 
not yet been introduced. Due weight must 
be given the general economic outlook and 
its bearing on the demand for the com- 
pany’s products. The effect on volume of 
proposed changes in merchandising meth- 
ods must be considered. Both volume and 
selling prices must be planned, and this 
involves an advance determination of the 
— to be sold in each market or 
through each sales outlet. 

Bear in mind that creative sales budget- 
ing will not tolerate retrospection, as- 
trology nor guesswork, The penalties are 
too severe. For example, the sales promo- 





tion budget will lean heavily on the 
planned sales volume. What is perhaps 
even more significant, so will factory 
production levels, purchase commitments 
and the ever-critical acquisition and lay- 
off of production workers. Planning is a 
company-wide process of integration, in 
which no man can stand alone. All de- 
pend upon each other. 

When the volume of planned sales has 
been established, the manufacturing divi- 
sion is in a position to plan peas eed 
levels and times, as well as inventories. 
Manufacturing costs must then be fitted 
into the program, including material pur- 
chase prices, wage levels and even manu- 
facturing efficiency. The planning process 
then fans out to include factory adminis- 
tration costs, research objectives, selling 
strategy and general administration. The 
spotlight is turned on the future course of 
each activity and each is reduced to budg- 
eted figures. 

Finally, when all this planning has been 
done and translated into the language of 
dollars—after financing decisions have 
been made and estimates of money costs 
and income taxes prepared—it is possible 
to arrive at the planned net profit. It is 
this figure which determines return on the 
capital invested in the business and will- 
ingness on the part of investors to provide 
more capital as required by its growth. 

It is this figure also which has such a 
marked effect on the prosperity of the 
business that it becomes the key point in 
the planning process. If it is deficient, it 
must be raised. And it can only be raised, 
normally, in one of two ways: an increase 
in planned sales income or a decrease in 
budgeted outgo. The adjustment at this 
critical point may involve major revision 
of important segments of the plan, reach- 
ing back once more into the deep recesses 
of the thinking of all elements of manage- 
ment. 


PLANNING IS A MAN-SIZED JOB 


We have skimmed lightly over a proc- 
ess which sometimes taxes the capacity 
and judgment of every executive in the 
business. It is not an easy task to make 
major operating decisions for 12 months 
ahead and place them neatly on a time- 
table. Yet this is what must be done if the 
company is to operate under the kind of 
control that produces satisfactory results. 

Suppose, for example, that you are a 
general sales manager. You are asked by 
the controller for a budget of sales volume 
and expense for the coming year—the first 
three months separately and the remainder 
of the year by quarters. This is a fairly 
common way to make a budget. You pin- 
point the period immediately ahead but 
are not asked to be quite so accurate in 
timing the remainder of the year. 

You know from experience that you 
have to do a good job in preparing this 
plan—not because you will be fired if 
you do not meet it, but because the ac- 
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tions of so many other people are geared 
to your planning. You also know that 
there are going to be a lot of explanations 
to make if your actual performance is not 
according to plan. So you resolve to plan 
very carefully and insist that your sub- 
ordinates do likewise with respect to their 
parts of the process. 

But the first thing you stumble on is a 
new product shortly to be released by the 
research division. You explain to the con- 
troller that the research director does not 
know exactly when the item will be ready ; 
it may be in six months or it may take 12, 
depending upon what priority can be 
given it in the research division program. 
So, of course, your first inclination is to 
feel that you cannot be responsible for a 
sales forecast under these circumstances. 


THE CONTROLLER 


Furthermore, the ripples from this 
problem affect the timing of your space 
advertising insertions. Not until you have 
definite knowledge on a release date for 
the product will you be in a position to 
turn loose a barrage of direct mail promo- 
tion. Then you discover that certain travel- 
ing and sales training expenses also de- 
pend directly on the introduction date of 
this product. As a result your entire budget 
is tentative and uncertain. 

You explain all this to the controller, 
but he is not very sympathetic. He simply 
says that you will be held responsible for 
your forecast and budget, and if you have 
no definite information on release dates 
for new products, it will be necessary to 
get them. But, he offers to help you to 
find the answers. This results in a confer- 
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ence with the president and the research 
director, in which agreement is reached 
as to completion date for the project; but 
you then discover that the manufacturing 
group will require additional time for pro- 
duction of tools and rearrangement of 
factory layout before the first units can be 
finished, and that purchasing requires time 
to obtain material commitments. 


DIVIDENDS FROM THE DIFFICULTIES 

After a difficult series of conferences, 
during which all product planning is 
given a searching review, a conclusion is 
reached, in which all concur, as to a re- 
lease date for the new product. You then 
proceed to complete your budget. 

Perhaps this typical incident will afford 
a hint of the constructive power released 
by the planning and control mechanism. 
Nothing short of a conscious policy and 
formal channels for the process to follow 
could force the hard thinking which leads 
to advance decisions on such knotty prob- 
lems as the one described. To paraphrase 
a familiar anecdote—“Many decisions 
which are impossible to make simply take 
a little longer.” 

Sometimes these advance determina- 
tions are subject to subsequent revision. 
The planning process should accommo- 
date this need. If decisions must be made 
subject to probable change, all concerned 
should understand the assumptions on 
which they are based and the extent to 
which the plan may have to be altered. 
Flexibility, not rigidity, is a characteristic 
of dynamic planning. 

The dividend from this process is pro- 
portionate to the magnitude of the hurdles 
surmounted. First, there is time for de- 
liberation on the problems appearing on 


the horizon, as contrasted with solving 
them at the last minute in an atmosphere 
of crisis. And second, the kind of inter- 
change described in the foregoing illus- 
tration yields a mutual understanding of 
the basics of the business which could not 
be obtained in any other way. There is no 
comparable training course for executives. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE PLANNING 

Planning of the company’s operations 
cannot be considered complete unless it 
is integrated with a plan for providing 
required new buildings, machinery, ee 
ment, tools and so on. The needs of the 
organization in this area should be as- 
sembled as carefully as are the depart- 
mental operating budgets. 

In this case, however, the term of plan- 
ning is usually a little longer—say three 
years, as compared with the customary 12- 
month projection of sales and expenses. 
Capital requirements must be prepared on 
a long-range basis because of the time re- 
quirement for construction and procure- 
ment and because these items are largely 
charged against the income of future years. 

Furthermore, such expenditures will 
largely govern the planning for financing. 
The logical outcome of this thinking is a 
phase of planning which is far broader 
than — expenditures alone, and which 
might be referred to as a financial pro- 
gram. 

In constructing such a program, esti- 
mates must be made of required operating 
cash, accounts receivable and inventories, 
as well as , yam and equipment items for 
the planned period. In fact, every item on 
the company's balance sheet receives scru- 
tiny in this process, and the resulting fi- 
nancial pane may be expressed in 
terms of pro forma balance sheets for 
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each of the succeeding three years. Ob- 
viously, borrowings, net profits, dividends 
and enlistments of new equity capital 
must be planned in order to accomplish 
this result. 

The process of constructing a financial 
program is perhaps even more difficult 
than that of creating an operating plan for 
a one-year period. It requires that pro- 
posed major moves be frozen into at 
least tentative decisions, which can usually 
be made only by boards of directors. 

The benefits of such programming are 
proportionate to its cost, however, and 
correspond to those adduced to operating 
planning. Objectives are defined. Deci- 
sions are reached in advance. A course is 
set. Furthermore, it is a comfortable feel- 
ing to know that so long as the company 
is able to follow the plan, it will not sud- 
denly be faced with a shortage of cash 
some morning, with little or no warning. 


REPORTING ON PERFORMANCE 

It will be recalled that the control for- 
mula consists of (1) the adoption of a 
plan, (2) reporting actual performance 
as compared with the plan, and (3) mak- 
ing decisions and taking action. The sec- 
ond of these steps merits a brief discus- 
sion. 

Probably the simplest known form of 
reporting performance against eee is the 
typical expense report issued by the ac- 
counting department, showing itemized 
expenses for the month, compared with 
budget figures. Too often the reporting 
ends there. It should add two other fea- 
tures: a written explanation of the figures 
where it would be helpful, and sympathetic 
consultation with the recipient of the fig- 
ures. The latter should only be lengthy 
enough to ascertain that the man respon- 
sible really understands the meaning of 
the figures. 

The same principle, of course, applies 
to profit-and-loss statements and to re- 
porting on the performance of any unit 
of the business. The reporting cannot be 
perfunctory. It must be based on an inti- 
mate knowledge of the operation and of 
the plan itself, rather than merely on the 
figures. For instance, it is far more sig- 
nificant to point out a deviation from a 
planned expansion of the sales force than 
to report only that salaries are so many 
dollars less than the amount budgeted. 

In all cases, the controller must get at 
the essential facts. He must report the 
same story to all levels of supervision in- 
volved. And he must take the responsi- 
bility for seeing that the facts are not only 
oe ae but understood. The hard core 
of the reporting is comparison of actual 
with planned performance, in sufficient 
detail that every fraction of the operation, 
and thereby the whole, may be controlled. 


DECISION AND ACTION 
The final step in the control formula is 
decision and action. When the planning 
(Continued on page 422) 
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Work Measurement Procedures 


Ralph A. Martin 


HERE ARE MANY WAYS to control costs 

and each one requires its own approach 
and techniques. Too often controlling 
costs is interpreted merely to mean cutting 
costs. Certainly we all favor reducing op- 
erating costs, but it should never be accom- 
plished by providing inadequate service 
to management. A corporate management 
can efficiently administer an enterprise 
only when that management is furnished 
with adequate and appropriate support 
from all areas. I will not attempt to cover 
all the many ways to control costs, but I 
will try to explain our approach at Sohio 
and to emphasize those ways which we be- 
lieve are proving worth while. Specifically 
we will consider one area only—that of 
accounting costs. 

Keeping in mind management's re- 
quirements from accounting in the way of 
timely reports and statements and sound 
interpretation of the information and 
oe those reports reveal, we might 
briefly review what has happened in recent 
years to cause us—and management in 
general—to be more conscious of the 
problem of pyramiding accounting costs. 
In 1920 there were 11 clerical workers for 
every 100 factory workers. For the past 
few years the ratio has been closer to 25 
office employes for every 100 factory 
workers. Accounting costs are now ex- 
tremely significant in relation to other ex- 
penses and have become a problem to be 
reckoned with. 


Too often we have heard of accounting 
departments which have taken a narrow 
approach to the problem of cutting costs 
by cutting the effectiveness of their service 
through elimination of necessary statistics 
and reports, only to find the company in 
need of a new accounting department. 
Anyone can cut costs by elimination; but, 
if that elimination reduces the effective- 
ness of the accounting service and elim- 
inates information that should be fur- 
nished to the operating departments, then 
it is wrong. Of course, elimination of un- 
necessary work is highly desirable and 
should be near the head of any list of ob- 
jectives. At Sohio we are not so much con- 
cerned with merely cutting accounting 
costs as we are with the problem of con- 
trolling the cost of adequate accounting 
service. 

There are many approaches to control- 
ling the costs of adequate raptgres, | serv- 
ices and no single approach is the best at 
all times. Sometimes the most important 
need is a conversion to mechanized ac- 
counting, a change in procedures, or a 
change in the organizational plan for the 
accounting department; sometimes a com- 
bination of several approaches is required. 

Whatever the approach, to attack the 
problem of controlling our costs with any 
likelihood of success we must concentrate 
on the most important element. Cost of ac- 
counting obviously includes pay roll, ma- 
chine rental, office supplies, office rental 
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and all the other expenses normally re- 
quired to operate an office; but we are all 
very much aware that employe costs are 
the biggest expense item in our cost of ac- 
counting services. 

We, at Sohio, have concluded that the 
adequate control of accounting costs de- 
te primarily on having qualified em- 
ployes who can do the required job and 
having the right number of qualified em- 
ployes. 


DEVELOPING QUALIFIED EMPLOYES 

Sohio’s program directed toward the de- 
velopment of qualified employes encom- 
passes presupervisory training program, 
management development for work super- 
visors, unit and division managers, ac- 
countants’ development program and job 
rotation. In addition to the foregoing, we 
encourage and support attendance at edu- 
cational institutions and we encourage 
attendance of selected personnel at confer- 
ences, seminars, and meetings on account- 
ing, industry and general economic prob- 
lems, both for their own development and 
for the promotion of Sohio. 

We are convinced that providing train- 
ing, opportunity, and challenge in the de- 
velopment of employes to assume greater 
responsibilities is definitely worth while 
and is providing us with the needed quali- 
fied employes. 


MEASUREMENT OF PERFORMANCE 
We felt however that we still had a sec- 
ond problem—we must supply proper 
tools to the supervisors to permit adequate 
control of the zumber of trained and qual- 
ified employes needed for efficient per- 
formance ot each clerical operation. Our 
accounting supervisors never had the 
means to measure the amount of produc- 
tion that constitutes a fair day’s work. Past 
performance was about the only produc- 
tion standard available for the determina- 
tion of the number of employes required 
at various volume levels. Each group was 
using some measure such as sales, invoices, 
crude run tickets, tab cards, machine post- 
ings, etc. We felt that such past perform- 
ance standards were adequate for small 
unit activities; but, as the work activities 
and responsibilities were extended further 














and further, such a standard became more 
and more inadequate. 

We paler that we must develop 
some measurement—common to all activi- 
ties—if we were to really control person- 
nel and the cost of accounting services. We 
studied various possible answers to our 
problem and concluded that there was an 
appropriate method. This method, al- 
though used extensively in manufacturing, 
was a comparatively new development in 
the field of scientific office management. It 
was the use of clerical performance stand- 
ards to enable a supervisor to determine 
accurately the proper size of clerical force 
required to handle a known volume of 
work for which he is responsible. 


S-W-A-P 

To aid us in this program we contracted 
with a management consulting firm to 
train our own analysts in a work measure- 
ment procedure. Our studies, called “‘So- 
hio Work Analysis Program’ and abbrevi- 
ated to SWAP, were started in December 
1952 and, although all accounting depart- 
ment supervisors have not completed the 
basic portion of the program to date, our 
current appraisals lead us toward a feeling 
of optimism. 

The Sohio Work Analysis Program is a 
scientific planning and control technique 
supplementing all the other things which 
we are doing in order to control our costs. 
. The program involves the use of Standard 
Unit Time factors for each operation per- 
formed in our accounting activities. The 
volume processed during the month, mul- 
tiplied by the Standard Time factors, re- 
sults in Standard Man-Hours, which can 
be contrasted with actual man-hours. 

The development of this management 
tool is the responsibility of the unit man- 
ager for the operations to be studied. He 
is directed and assisted by our own ana- 
lysts who have been thoroughly trained in 
the techniques of the system. During the 
period of the study the unit manager is 
relieved of all regular duties. 


Charting 

As the first phase of the study, the unit 
manager and the analyst prepare process 
flow charts of all clerical routines. It is im- 
portant to remember that the SWAP study 
is not a methods study for determining 
weaknesses in procedures and systems, al- 
though the detail involved does reveal 
areas for improvement which the super- 
visor recognizes and makes at once or 
when he returns to his regular duties. If 
it is found that current practices do require 
major revision, the charting may be de- 
ferred until the change can be effected. 
The real purpose of the SWAP study is to 
plot current practices and not to evaluate 
them. 
Timing 

When the process flow charts of the 
clerical routines have been completed, the 
second phase of the study is started. Each 
operation is timed using Standard Unit 
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Time factors as developed from the Time 
Standard Manual of the consulting firm. 
The total Standard Unit Time for a cleri- 
cal routine is compiled by adding the time 
factors for each step in the operation of 
the clerical routine. 


Volume of operations 

The third phase in the study is to ascer- 
tain the volume of operations during a 
typical month. Then the. Standard Unit 
Time for each clerical routine is multiplied 
by the number of times that clerical rou- 
tine occurs during the month. 

The result of this multiplication is the 
standard man-hours for a normal month 
for this one clerical routine. All the stand- 
ard man-hours for all clerical operations 
in the unit are then recapped. This pro- 
vides a basic measuring stick against which 
actual man-hours can be compared. 

The recapped standard man-hours for 
the unit become the basis for SWAP per- 
formance reports which I shall discuss in a 
few minutes, but perhaps a brief further 
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explanation of “Standard Unit Time’’ is 
advisable. 


STANDARD UNIT TIME 


Standard Unit Time data furnished in 
the manual are based on long-range aver- 
age actual times developed by the consult- 
ing firm from studies in their laboratory 
and of many companies’ experiences. The 
Standard Unit Time for any specific opera- 
tion represents what can be expected from 
an average worker operating at a normal 
pace—recognizing such factors as an al- 
lowance for personal needs and fatigue 
and a “Management Reserve’’ which is to 
take care of the nonroutine or special as- 
signments and normal absences that occur 
from time to time in every organization. 


WINNING EMPLOYE COOPERATION 
As a further preliminary to discussion 
of SWAP performance reports and uses of 
SWAP results, it may be worth while to 
explain how the SWAP program was in- 
troduced to our employes. We firmly be- 
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lieve that the success of any program such 
as ours largely depends on the manner in 
which its merits are explained to employes 
and upon the selection of qualified analysts 
to aid the supervisors in their studies. 

In presenting this program to our em- 
ployes our first and foremost thought was 
employe morale. This was important be- 
cause some of our older employes still re- 
membered a previous unsuccessful attempt 
to establish a clerical incentive program, 
and we were fearful lest employes might 
think the current program was a similar 
system. 

Partly because of this background, we 
decided that use of the term “clerical cost 
control” should be eliminated in our pro- 
gram. Instead, we adopted the ‘catch 
phrase “SWAP’—as taken from the first 
letter of each word in Sohio Work Analy- 
sis Program. 

After SWAP was explained thoroughly 
to unit managers, we conducted a series of 
meetings to explain the program and its 
objectives to our employes. We stressed 
the fact that this program was not de- 
signed to measure an individual's achieve- 
ments, thereby becoming a threat to his se- 
curity; it was primarily a measure of the 
entire unit’s performance. 

The employes were assured that the 
program would have no influence on sal- 
ary administration or promotions and that 
overstaffing of personnel, if shown by the 
SWAP studies, would be corrected through 
normal transfers and turnover. We 
pointed out that greater real long-range 
job security would exist if they were em- 
ployes in a unit that really needed their 
work—that had no excess number of em- 
ployes. 

We attempted to tell the employes 
everything the program was mnoft—and 





provided plenty of time at the meeting 
for the immediate clarification of ques- 
tions from employes. 

From our own experience, I cannot ex- 
press too strongly the need for explaining 
thoroughly to employes any program such 
as ours. Failure to gain the employes’ full- 
est cooperation can only result in failure. 


PERFORMANCE REPORTS 

The basic report is a one-sheet monthly 
summary for each unit. It starts out with 
total hours paid for. From that is sub- 
tracted hours not worked on measured 
jobs, resulting from illness, vacations, 
special assignments, etc., to arrive at “net 
available hours.’’ The net available hours 
figure is then contrasted with standard 
man-hours. From these basic figures are 
derived an operating effectiveness per- 
centage and the dollar cost of the variance 
from standard. 

In addition to hours and dollars, the 
report shows the recommended number of 
employes compared to current employes 
(with part-time employes shown on a 
full-time equivalent basis). The recom- 
mended personnel requirements are based 
on longer-range objectives rather than 
merely the current work load. 

To support the one-page summary is 
detail by jobs, not individuals, including 
volumes for each job. 

In addition to the basic report for each 
unit, we prepare a recap of all units within 
the department, which permits compari- 
sons among units and divisions. 

To date we have completed studies in 
11 of our accounting units with a total of 
367 ag These completed surveys rep- 
resent about 50% of the units and 40% 
of the people in the Accounting Depart- 
ment, and we expect to complete our sur- 








“Patience, darling. We'll try again to get your space helmet 
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veys within the Accounting Department 
this year. 

While experience to date has been 
somewhat limited from a time-test stand- 
point, the value of SWAP as a manage- 
ment tool has been amply demonstrated. 
In some work areas studied it was found 
that over-all volume of activity did not 
justify the existing personnel strength. 
Certain processing groups were handling 
a heavier than “average’’ volume, while 
many were not receiving sufficient work 
to make adequate use of personnel. This 
presence of excess personnel was not con- 
sidered a reflection upon unit managers, 
for we felt we had not previously fur- 
nished them with the proper yardstick to 
determine accurately the number of man- 
hours required to perform the work for 
which they were held responsible. 

Once apprised of the facts, as devel- 
oped through their SWAP studies, the 
unit managers have been able to reassign 
and improve the distribution of work in 
their units, thereby obtaining a more equi- 
table and economical utilization of clerical 
effort. And we have reduced our work 
force significantly. We did it through 
normal turnover; no one was discharged 
because of SWAP. 

The control of personnel in relation to 
the volume of work most certainly is a 
primary objective of our SWAP program, 
but there are other equally important ob- 
jectives which include: 


1. To create greater job interest on the 
part of employes. Employes can see the 
performance of their group versus a 
standard and gain satisfaction and team 
spirit from improved performance of 
their duties. 

. To furnish the unit manager with a 
means to: 
a. Establish the proper work load for 
each employe or group of em- 
loyes ; 
liminate inequities in assignment 
of clerical ath 
. Achieve work simplification through 
elimination of unnecessary job op- 
erations ; and 
. Establish the clerical cost of prepar- 
ing — reports in order that cost 
may be appraised against value. 

. To enable the manager to forecast more 
accurately his manpower needs for an- 
ticipated volume increases or proce- 
dural and system changes. 

. To develop better-qualified managers. 
This is a broad objective encompass- 
ing elements of all other objectives. 
With a tool for the control of the 
normal day-to-day operations of his 
unit, the manager will be free to de- 
vote more time to many other prob- 
lems demanding his attention. 


These are some of the main objectives 
under our SWAP program, but there are 
many other corollary benefits which in 

(Continued on page 440) 
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Thomas H. Casson 


“gs ON INVESTMENT as a measure 
and tool of management is neither 
new nor complex nor academic. Neverthe- 
less, despite its intrinsic worth, interest 
therein appears to rise and fall as the 
economic forces cause business to become 
more or less highly competitive, and un- 
til the rather recent past, it does not ap- 
pear to have had the benefits of a great 
interchange of developmental and defini- 
tive ideas thereon and subsequent steady 
crystallizing usage. Be that as it may, if 
the term “‘popular’’ may be used to de- 
scribe a professional interest, then popular 
professional interest in this subject has 
risen to a new high, in part, no doubt, due 
to rising competition, but more signifi- 
cantly, I believe, due to a growing recog- 
nition of the basic merit of a return on in- 
vestment as a norm. 

“Capital Expenditures and Return on 
Investment” by Joel Dean and ‘Method 
of Computing Rate of Return on Capital 
Expenditures,” a report by Horace G. Hill, 
Jr. on behalf of the Research Committee 
of the Philadelphia Chapter of the Na- 
tional Society of Business Budgeting, both 
appearing in the 1953 Annals of that so- 
ciety reflect in part this widespread re- 
awakened intelligent interest. A second 
article by Joel Dean entitled “Measuring 
the Productivity of Capital” appearing in 
the January-February 1954 Harvard Busi- 
ness Review reaccented this interest. The 
emphasis of these three articles is pri- 
marily on proposed or projected invest- 
ments. 

Two fine articles published in the 
N.A.C.A. Bulletin, February 1954, Sec- 
tion I, while not ignoring projected in- 
vestments, are aimed rather at the evalua- 
tion of existing investments. 

The first, entitled “Return on Capital 
Employed—Measure of Management’’ by 
F. J. Muth, assistant controller of the 
Armstrong Cork Company, Lancaster, Pa., 
is a thoroughgoing discussion of the basic 
concepts involved and their use. Excerpts 
from this article are used subsequently in 
an attempt to develop a definition of “in- 
vestment.”” 

The second, entitled “Return on Invest- 
ment: Gist of a Technical Service Survey” 


Return on Investment 


by Donald G. Mackenzie, Headquarters 
Staff, N.A.C.A., is a summary of the find- 
ings of two rather limited surveys con- 
ducted by N.A.C.A. on the constitution 
and use of the capital investment figures. 

The responses to these surveys were so 
diverse as to prompt the author of the 
summary to write in closing: 


“No attempt has been made here to argue 
the pros and cons of any particular con- 
struction of the investment figure or the 
suitability of any particular construction 
for special purposes. Any attempt to do so, 
short of an extensive study of practical ex- 
perience, would probably be premature.” 


Even if we were not poignantly aware 
of the adage in respect to fools and an- 
gels, and of no mind to disagree with Mr. 
Mackenzie's judgment in the matter, most 
especially in respect to “the suitability of 
any particular construction for special pur- 
poses,” we would nevertheless feel that 
there is strong reason to believe that the 
present very real and rapidly expanding 
interest 1m return on investment as a 
measure or tool of management warrants 
some clear, logical and earnest thought on 
the basic tenets involved before practice 
becomes so diverse in general and so 
firmly grooved in individual instances as 
to militate against the ready establishment 
of a body of generally accepted principles. 
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GOAL—A DEFINITION 
OF “INVESTMENT” 


The establishment of a tentative defini- 
tion of ‘investment’” must be undertaken 
to provide a block of clay that can be 
further molded and shaped and fired in 
an exchange of ideas into something worth 
while and lasting. The definition of the 
term ‘investment’ when used in the 
course of determining return on invest- 
ment as a measure or tool of management 
must be approached, first, by recitation, 
and elimination from discussion, of areas 
of agreement; and secondly, by enumera- 
tion, discussion, and elimination, where 
possible, of the remaining areas, those of 
disagreement. This will at least clear the 
air if it does not result in the establish- 
ment of a target definition. 


AREAS OF AGREEMENT 


There appears to be no difference of 
Opinion in respect to the importance and 
value of return on investment as a tool of 
management and a measure of manage- 
ment. To quote Mr. Mackenzie above 
cited: 


“One of the appealing things about the 
concept of return on investment is that, 
back of every activity of business operation, 
an investment of some kind must be made 
and usually it is made with the expectation 
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that a profit will result. From this stand- 
point, there are no limits to the applicability 
of the concept to all areas of management.” 


There also appears to be substantial 
agreement on the purpose for which re- 
turn on investment may be used to excel- 
lent advantage. A review of the available 
literature indicates that while all do not 
span the entire range of purposes, com- 
parison of return on investment is never- 
theless generally conceded to be a tool of 
management and others in measuring the 
management and the operating efficiency 
or financial desirability of : 


1. A company’s 
a. Plants or divisions 
b. Products or processes 
c. Projected expansions and contrac- 
tions 
d. Financial or operating policies and 
decisions 


. Companies 
a. In the same or related industries 
b. In dissimilar industries 


In determining investment as a basis 
for developing comparative results, it is 
generally conceded that investment should 
include all pertinent assets. Although there 
appears to be some disagreement on what 
constitutes pertinent assets, the differ- 
ences are merely in respect to accidents. 
Pertinent assets will differ from industry 
to industry and may, within rather nar- 
row limits, differ from company to com- 
pany in the same industry; however, this 
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does not constitute basic disagreement in 
respect to the fundamental principle. 

By negation, if the calculation of a re- 
turn on investment does not include in in- 
vestment all pertinent assets and only 
those, then the calculation would be 
meaningless. Pertinent assets must of ne- 
cessity be all those assets, used or proposed 
to be used, in the company, plant, process, 
product, project or policy under consid- 
eration and no others. They are the op- 
erating assets without which the opera- 
tion under review could not properly 
function; they are the assets from which 
the income or return in question is being 
derived. Most generally they are cash, re- 
ceivables, inventories, prepaid expenses or 
deferred charges, land and depreciable or 
amortizable assets. Occasionally these as- 
sets may include investments as repre- 
sented by documents, notes, bonds and 
stock certificates. 

Except where an entire company is un- 
der review (the second purpose above 
cited) the assets should not include: 


1. Cash or the equivalent in excess of op- 
erating requirements which, although 
available for investment, is by reason 
of some nonoperating policy unin- 
vested or temporarily invested in highly 
liquid Paper the income from which 
is not under review. 

. Permanently closed and/or idle facili- 
ties which by reason of some nonop- 
erating policy have not been liquidated. 
Temporarily closed and/or idle facili- 
ties being maintained in stand-by con- 
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dition for operating reasons should, of 
course, be included. 

. Construction in progress or if com- 
pleted, not yet in operation, i.e., past 
the start-up period. 

. Any other asset the income from which 
is not under review. 


AREAS OF DISAGREEMENT 


Basic disagreement as to the constitu- 
tion of the investment figure appears to 
begin when we attempt to define how 
these pertinent assets will be valued. At 
book value? At market value? At replace- 
ment value? Net of reserves? Net of 
liabilities ? 

These salient points of difference will 
be considered in the reverse order named. 
Liabilities 

Shall the assets included in investment 

be net of liabilities, those amounts deter- 
mined or approximate which are owed to 
others ? 
__ If the purpose is to measure the operat- 
ing efficiency or financial desirability of a 
company’s plants, products, expansion 
projects, financial or operating policies, 
the answer must be “No.” The inevitabil- 
ity of this conclusion can be readily dem- 
onstrated. In assaying the operating effi- 
ciency or financial desirability of a com- 
pany’s plants, products, etc., we are not, 
as we are in the second field above out- 
lined, evaluating a company’s performance 
as compared to other companies in their 
industry or other industries, nor are we 
evaluating management's ability to pro- 
vide funds from sources other than equity 
capital. We are trying to determine the 
use made of certain assets without refer- 
ence to the source of the funds which made 
those assets available. Recognizing this 
purpose, a simple example will illustrate 
the fallacy of netting liabilities against the 
assets in question. 

On January 1, 1953 the balance sheet 
of Example Company, which produces 
only one product, is as follows: 


Assets $1,000,000 Net Worth $1,000,000 
During 1953 Example Company borrows 
$1,000,000 and doubles its production 
capacity. The balance sheet at December 


31, 1953 is as follows: 


Assets $2,000,000 Liabilities 


Net Worth 


$1,000,000 
1,000,000 


If liabilities are netted against assets, 
there is an aggregate investment in operat- 
ing assets which, in spite of having been 
doubled, is, for the purpose of the cal- 
culation and subsequent evaluation, re- 
garded as remaining constant—an absurd- 
i 


If, on the other hand, the purpose is to 
measure the operating efficiency or finan- 
cial desirability of companies in the same 
or related industries or in dissimilar in- 
dustries, it would appear that the cal- 














culations should be made on a dual basis 
—one which excludes liabilities from cal- 
culations and a second calculation which 
includes liabilities. In arriving at this con- 
clusion, it must be borne in mind that we 
are now evaluating a whole company, not 
parts thereof. In so doing, we should 
measure not only the efficiency of the use 
of the assets themselves but also the abil- 
ity of top management (not operating 
management) to use borrowings or funds 
from sources other than equity capital to 
the best advantage. Comparative calcula- 
tions on both bases will clearly indicate 
the relative efficiency in each respect. 


Reserves 


And what of reserves? By reserves we 
do not refer to those so-called reserves 
which appear on the liability side of the 
balance sheet and are in reality accrued 
liabilities although labeled ‘Reserve for 
Taxes,” “Reserve for Repairs,” etc., nor 
are we speaking of the amorphous ‘‘Re- 
serve for Contingencies,” which may be a 
segregation of surplus or a liability. We 
are talking, rather, of those accounts which 
of their very nature are asset evaluation 
accounts such as the “Reserves for Bad 
Debts, Inventory Adjustment (Lifo or 
Market), Investments, Depreciation, 
Amortization,” etc. 

Before launching into a full-fledged 
discussion of the reserves as herein defined 
and reaching back a bit to the discussion 
of liabilities, let us consider a statement 
by T. C. Davis, treasurer of E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Company, in Pamphlet 
No. 94, Financial Management Series— 
“How the du Pont Organization Ap- 
praises Its Performance,” issued by the 
American Management Association. This 
statement appears on pages 21 and 22 un- 
der the subheading “Calculation of Re- 
turn on Investment”’: 


“You will note that on this chart series 
we calculate the return on investment on 
the gross value of plant and working capi- 
tal rather than on stockholder-invested capi- 
tal. Calculations based on stockholder-in- 
vested capital would require the deduction 
of reserves and liabilities from the cost of 
plant and working capital. The general 
managers of the company are responsible 
for the production and sale of the products 
assigned to them, and for the necessary in- 
vestment in plant facilities and working 
capital. The charts are uniform and are de- 
signed to afford a comparison of past and 
current performance for the same operating 
investment, as well as comparison with the 
performance of other operating investments 
made in corresponding periods. 


“In this chart series we are seeking a 
clear portrayal of the profitableness of the 
employment of plant property and working 
capital. Funds provided by reserves and li- 
abilities are invested for varying periods of 
time in operating properties upon which a 
profit must be earned if a business is to be 
successful, but these funds are not reflected 
in stockholder-invested capital. You will 
readily appreciate, therefore, that a deduc- 


tion for liabilities and reserves from the 
amount invested in operating properties 
would show a fluctuation in operating in- 
vestment due to growth of reserves and 
change in amount of liabilities which, in 
turn, would produce such a distortion in 
the return on investments as to render mean- 
ingless the very figures intended to disclose 
the profitableness of employment of plant 
property and working capital. 


“It is entirely proper, in some instances 
and under some conditions, to measure 
corporate-entity profit performance against 
stockholder-invested capital, and we do it 
ourselves for many purposes. But it would 
not serve our purpose in the chart series. I 
am sure you will agree, upon brief reflec- 
tion, that for all purposes of securing an in- 
dication of the profitableness of dollars de- 
voted to plant and working capital—which 
dollars must at some time be returned 
intact to the corporate entity—the dollar 
profits made during each and every period 
of the use of the property must be related 
to the total dollars dedicated to the par- 
ticular operation.” 


Inasmuch as Mr. Davis is talking about 
the gross value of plant and working 
capital, the reserves of which he speaks 
must be liabilities by another name or re- 
serves which are properly asset evaluation 
accounts. To the extent that these re- 
serves are liabilities by another name, we 
take no exception to the cited paragraphs. 
To the extent that these reserves evaluate 
Cash (Exchange), Marketable Securities 
(Market), Receivables (Bad Debts), In- 
ventories (Lifo or Market Values), Plant 
Property (Depreciation), Discovery or 
Development (Amortization), Patents, 
Trade Marks, and Good Will (Amor- 
tization), and the like, we take definite 
exception. 

As plausible as the reasoning of Mr. 
Davis’ statements appears to be, its fal- 
lacy rests in the dual subjects, Liabilities 
and Reserves. Everything said of liabilities 
is true, as previously demonstrated, but 
when the sentence is stripped of that sub- 





ject, who will concede the truth of the 
following statement in respect to reserves ? 


“You will readily appreciate, therefore, 
that a deduction for tiabilitiesnd reserves 
from the amount invested in operatédng 
properties would show a fluctuation in op- 
erating investment due to growth of reserves 

‘ iabilities, which, 
in turn, would produce such a distortion in 
the return on investment as to render mean- 
ingless the very figures intended to disclose 
the profitableness of employment of plant 
property and working capital.” 

The statement, deprived of the term 
liability as a subject, becomes even less 
acceptable when we recognize that annual 
provisions for the reserves have been 
charged to the very income which we are 
evaluating. 

In a later pamphlet in the Financial 
Management Series, another author un- 
dertakes to support the exclusion of the 
reserve for depreciation in the evaluation 
of plant property and equipment as a 
constituent of investment substantially as 
follows: 


“Reserves for depreciation are not treated 
as reductions in the gross asset value of 
properties because such reserves represent 
the retention in the business of the funds re- 
quired to maintain intact the stockholders’ 
original investment. In point of fact, the 
fixed assets are operated to produce income 
during the whole of their useful lives and 
the full cost of such assets must be con- 
sidered a part of investment until they are 
replaced or otherwise disposed of.” 


Let us now examine the basic thinking 
as contained in these two related ideas. 

It is true that the reserve for deprecia- 
tion represents the retention in the busi- 
ness of the funds required to keep in- 
tact the original investment by the stock- 
holders. It is not true, however, except in 
the rarest instances, so rare that I have 
never even encountered one, that the re- 
serve for depreciation is separately and 
independently funded. It is rather funded 
in those same current assets: cash, ac- 
counts receivable, inventories and deferred 

(Continued on page 436) 


WORK BREAK 
Bolden & Company of Akron, Ohio, has prepared a little 
card addressed ‘‘To all employes” which reads as follows: 


“Due to increased competition and a keen desire to re- 
main in business, we find it necessary to institute a new pol- 
icy—effective immediately. We are asking that somewhere 
between starting and quitting time and without infringing 
too much on the time usually devoted to lunch periods, coffee 
breaks, rest periods, story-telling, ticket-selling, vacation- 
planning and the rehashing of yesterday's TV programs, 
that each employe endeavor to find some time that can be set 


aside and known as the ‘work break’. 
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Disposition of Surplus Property 

The Budget Bureau and GSA have appointed an adminis- 
trator to accelerate the disposition of surplus real property 
owned by the Federal Government. Plans of various agencies 
for disposal of properties will be reviewed. The objective 
will be to return property to state and local tax rolls, from 
which it is now exempt, and to eliminate high maintenance 
costs and to deposit cash proceeds in the Treasury. 


Competition with Private Industry 

Pentagon officials are ordering another survey of areas of 
competition with industry to find out if private business can 
supply many of the Government's needs at equal or lower 
costs. Findings of the surveys will be made public on activi- 
ties such as aluminum smelting or sweating, scrap metal 
boiling, coffee roasting, paint and rope manufacturing. 
Studies on bakeries, clothing and reclamation shops, furni- 
ture repair facilities, laundries, dry cleaning plants, etc., will 
be submitted in March of next year. 


Price Indexes and LIFO 

Price indexes for use by variety stores employing LIFO 
will no longer be published by BLS and variety store tax- 
payers using LIFO must look to other sources for such in- 
formation. 


Federal Payroll 

The number of federal government employes dropped to 
2,330,509 in May 1954 according to the Byrd Committee 
on Reduction of Nonessential Federal Expenditures. This is 
the 22nd consecutive month in which net reductions were 
reported. 


“Net Worth” Rule To Be Tested 

The ‘net worth” method of determining a taxpayer's 
liability will be reviewed by the Supreme Court during its 
October term. The ‘net worth’ formula is an indirect 
method of proof used when a taxpayer's standard of living 
is far in excess of his reported income. One of the issues 
involved is the proper manner of establishing a starting 
point for assigning accumulated wealth as income in a tax- 
able year. 
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Short Form Securities Registration 

The SEC has formally adopted the new form S-9, provid- 
ing simplified registration for high-grade corporate debt 
securities. It will be used to register nonconvertible fixed- 
interest debt securities of an American or Canadian company 
if the issuer has been in business at least ten years, has a 
satisfactory earnings history, and files reports in accordance 
with Section 13 or 15 of the SEC Act of 1934. 


Tax Filing Date 

Taxpayers whose fiscal year returns are due before the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 is enacted may obtain an 
automatic 90-day extension for filing. 


Calendar Year Filing 

A taxpayer who begins business on a date other than the 
first of the month and adopts an accounting period of exactly 
12 months from such date has failed to establish either a 
calendar year or a fiscal year as required by Code Section 41; 
such a taxpayer must file his return on a calendar year basis. 


Business Indicators 

Dr. Arthur F. Burns, chairman of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, finds a recent lengthening in the average 
factory work week a “very favorable’ economic indicator 
and thinks it would be reasonable, on the basis of this 
lengthening, to “expect an upturn in the number of em- 
ployed.” The average factory work week has gone from 39 
hours in April to 39.3 in May and 39.6 in June. 


Federal Budget Report 

The fiscal 1954 federal deficit of $3.029 billion was $245 
million less than was estimated in the January 1954 budget 
and $6.87 billion less than estimated in the January 1953 
budget prepared by the previous Administration. Budget 
expenditures of $67.6 billion for fiscal 1954 were $10.3 
billion under those estimated in the January 1953 budget. 


Union Affiliation 

NLRB has upset its long-standing ban on employers ques- 
tioning their workers about union affiliation. In the case at 
issue, the union claimed to represent a majority of the com- 
pany’s workers and the company general manager asked 
each employe whether he had signed a union card. The 
Board stated, however that the decision does not grant em- 
ployers a license to engage in interrogation of their employes 
as to union affiliation or activity. 


Pump Priming? 

Commerce Secretary Weeks has stated that the Govern- 
ment is deliberately setting out to give business “‘a little 
nudge’’ in the coming months by speeding up procurement. 
The nudge represents administration policy based on the de- 
cision made last year after government outlays started drop- 
ping because of lower defense spending. Speed-up policy is 
government-wide and not just limited to the Commerce 
Department. —BENJAMIN R. MAKELA 


















Photographing 350 checks per 
minute in a Recordak Triplex 
Microfilmer, one of 6 models de- 
signed for copying office records. 








To cut your costs... 


Look to these everyday uses 
of Recordak Microfilming 


Recordak Microfilming does much more 
than provide valuable extra protection and 
save up to 99% in filing space. It is being 
used today by over 100 different types of 
business . . . thousands of concerns— 


0) To eliminate costly manual transcription 
in daily routines. Cost studies show that, even 
where a few words are transcribed from one 
record to another, Recordak Microfilming saves 
time and dollars. 


(1) To get a photographically accurate and 
complete record of checks prior to deposit in 
your bank. Time-consuming description is 
eliminated . . . errors, too. 


C1) To speed data to other offices . . . allow- 
ing tighter control . . . eliminating manual 
transcription and mistakes. 


C] To photograph punched card reports. No 
need to produce them in duplicate—Recordak 
Microfilm copies cost less than carbons. 


[1] To make a photographic record of any 
document in the fastest time and at lowest 
cost. Up to 250 letter-size documents or 500 


check-size ones can be copied in a minute. 


1) To cut posting operations 85% in billing 


departments. 


[] To speed reference. No problem when data 
must be added periodically—Recordak Micro- 
filming and Filmsort cards work hand in hand 
to simplify any job. (Recordak is an author- 
ized Filmsort distributor.) 


It will certainly pay you to double-check 
your routines with a Recordak Systems Man 
soon. Write Recordak Corporation (Sub- 
sidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), 444 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 





=RECORDPK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming— 
and its application to accounting systems 


“Recordak”’ is a trade-mark 
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BETTER BUSINESS METHODS 


For Greater Profits 
Through Lower Costs 



































Executives Acclaim Electronic Seminars 





Top management and methods men who want to 
learn how to evaluate electronic-computing sys- 
tems... how to apply computer methods to their 
needs... find Remington Rand electronic train- 
ing courses to-the-point and informative. These 
courses, conducted by experienced computer appli- 
cation engineers, cover every major aspect of 
commercial electronic data processing. Remington 
Rand also supplements these programming courses 
with detailed engineering training courses for 
technical personnel. 

Ask for foiders X1441 and EL118 which describe 
fully the courses available. 















Business Firms Welcome 
New Electronic Computer Services 


Univac Services Available on Fee Basis 


An all-purpose computing system, especially adapt- 
able to business data-processing, is now available 
on a fee basis. Although the Univac Center, in New 
York City, has been in operation for only a rela- 
tively short period of time, it has already been used 
to solve a wide variety of business problems — from 
complex accounting and record-keeping to in- 
volved statistical studies. 

To learn how the Univac Service Center may be 
used to solve your data-processing problems, circle 
EL126 on the coupon at the right. 





Cost Problems? 
Here’s Your Answer! 


Keep every pricing fact up-to-the-minute and 
right at your fingertips with a brand new 
Kardex System expressly designed for close 
control of complex pricing operations. 

As a manufacturer, you may face the very 
problems that Kardex recently helped solve for 
a leading New England firm. In a recently re- 
leased folder, one of the officers of the Reed- 
Prentice Corporation tells the full story of how 
his company gained the close control needed to 
solve its cost accounting problems. Learn how 
Reed-Prentice keeps all costs—materials, labor, 
and previous actual costs plus time standards— 
in one easy-to-use, quick-finding record system. 
It is another story of how Remington Rand 
Kardex has helped maintain high production 
standards by providing quick access to those 
figures which give daily comparisons to the 
current norm. Send in this coupon for your 
copy of this new folder—Case History 942, 
“Three Records in One”. 











































































"KOMPAKT — the file 
with the extra drawer 


Now, for the first time you can have a desk-height 
file with not two, but three letter- or legal-size 
drawers. Or, a counter-height file with four instead 
of three drawers. The KOMPAKT design also pro- 
vides a 6-drawer file with a top drawer just as 
accessible as in the standard 5-drawer file. 
KOMPAKT uses the space which is wasted in 
ordinary files. It picks up an inch here and an inch 
there to bring you an extra drawer with no in- 
crease in height. Get all the details about this beau- 
tifully designed new file cabinet...and see how 
KOMPAKT can save you many times its original 
cost in savings of valuable office space alone. Circle 
LBV692. 


BEFORE 








AFTER SAVINGS 


Total Floor Space Total Floor Space 690 Sq. Ft. @ $3 a 
sq. ft.) ~ 1810 (sq. ft.) 11 Le $2,070 
Total 4-Drawer Files Total Kompakt 6- Filing Inches Gained 
209 

Total Filing inches 
19,646 


Drawer Files 156 4, 
Total Filing Inches Increase in Filin 
24,570 


Space 25% 


seconsassiine 


4 
y/ New office in space saved 
, 













All accounting done 
with one machine 


Royal Metal Manufacturing Co. has just completed 
five satisfactory years of profitable operation with 
their Remington Rand Accounting Machine. This 
one machine handles the entire accounting for all 
purchases and output from Royal’s five factories. 
That’s real performance! 

Multiple records are neatly, accurately posted in 
a single operation. Only two operators, working 
alternately, do the work that formerly required six 
girls. 








So, if you plan to mechanize an accounting 
operation, be sure to consult Remington Rand. We 
make the finest, completely electric, accounting 
machines, including the new, low-cost bookkeeping 
machine which provides many of the same advan- 
tages of larger machines but costs far less. Get the 
full report of Mr. H. A. Green, President of Royal. 
Circle CR815. 






Room 1932, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10 


Kindly circle the literature you desire: 
EL126 
CH942 


x1441 


EL118 LBV692 CR815 
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Long-sweep of Prices, Costs, Wages 
Charted by Conference Board 
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TWO THAT MOVE AS ONE 


LABOR costs are a dominant factor in total man- 
ufacturing costs, and hence in the prices at which 
manufacturers’ output can be sold. Over the long 
term, unit labor costs and wholesale prices of fin- 
ished manufactured goods tend to move closely 
together. Since 1914, almost every change in unit 
labor costs has been matched on the average by 
equal percentage changes in the prices of finished 
manufactures. Prices of finished manufactured 
goods in 1953 closely approached their traditional 
relationship to unit labor costs. 

Unit labor cost is the ratio of pay rolls to pro- 
duction. Pay rolls, however, are the product of 
total man hours times average hourly earnings. 
Production, in turn, is the product of total man 
hours times output per man hour. It follows that 


the trend in unit labor cost is determined by the 
relative movements of average hourly earnings and 
output per man hour. 

Since 1899, major jumps in unit labor cost oc- 
curred during the two World Wars. Sharply rising 
wage rates augmented by overtime and premium 
pay were not offset by commensurate gains in 
productivity. In the decade following World War |, 
hourly earnings continued to move upward, but 
were more than offset by improvements in output 
per man hour, so that unit labor cost declined. 

Beginning in 1947, hourly earnings increased 
even faster than output per man hour, and unit 
labor cost mounted. Although the rise in unit labor 
cost was checked temporarily in 1949 and 1950, it 
was resumed in 1951 and has apparently con- 
tinued to the present. 


Sources: Federal Reserve; Bureau of Labor Statistics; THE CONFERENCE BOARD. 
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The unparalleled inflation of the past 
decade demonstrates dramatically the ex- 
tent to which prices, costs and wages have 
departed violently from their past levels, 
according to “Prices, Costs, Wages,”’ latest 
of the annual color chart surveys prepared 
by the National Iadustrial Conference 
Board. 

The chart book points out that our cur- 
rent price position continues near the all- 
time peak. Recent corrections have thus 
far produced no more than a slight dip, at 
least when viewed in long-term perspec- 
tive. We have succeeded thus far in avoid- 
ing the fatal pattern of violent price defla- 
tion which- has worked its greatest havoc 
previously in the decade immediately fol- 
lowing every great war. 

More and more our fiscal, monetary and 
credit policies are centered upon the target 
of over-all price stability, while leaving 
individual prices free to respond to market 
forces. 

In the past 20 years, NICB finds that 
changes in the basic credit structure of the 
country have greatly reduced the likeli- 
hood that a shrinking money supply would 
aggravate a recession as much as it has 
often done in previous similar periods. 

The Conference Board’s survey reveals 
that fully 52% of the rise in our gross na- 
tional product from its 1933 trough to its 
1953 peak resulted solely from price 
change—from the continuous revaluing of 
output at higher and higher prices. During 
the early postwar years especially, the rise 
in gross national product was due more to 
upward climb in prices than to increased 
output. 

Since 1910, increases in output have fre- 
quently been accompanied by declines in 
price; decreases in output have often oc- 
curred despite rising prices. However, over 
the period 1929-1953 rising prices and 
rising output have been the most frequent 
pattern. 

Both wholesale and retail price levels 
have in the past shown considerable sta- 
bility when business activity stops expand- 
ing and begins to contract, according to 
the Board. In the five recessions beginning 
in 1923, 1926, 1929, 1937 and 1948, the 
average rise in wholesale prices in the year 
preceding the business cycle peak was only 
2.7%, while for retail prices the rise was 
1.9%. Conversely, the average decline of 
wholesale prices in the six months follow- 
ing the peak was 4.2%, while the average 
change in retail prices was negligible. 

Prices of raw materials (which include 
many farm commodities) tend during re- 
cessions to move earlier, and more rapidly, 
than general wholesale prices. 

However, the Board points out that 
since the beginning of a downward adjust- 
ment in business conditions in mid-1953, 
prices have been more stable than in past 
recessions, and the relationship between 
raw materials prices and all wholesale 
prices has remained virtually unchanged. 














Our taxes have moved higher because of 

war and defense, rising prices, and broad- 
ened peacetime activities. Although our 
national income has risen 252% since 
1929 (107% in constant dollars), the to- 
tal tax burden is nearly two and one-half 
times what it was in 1929, in relation to 
income. It would be greater if the bill for 
social insurance programs is included. 
Federal levies alone are more than five 
times their 1929 relationship with income. 
But the NICB survey points out that state 
and local taxes, which have also moved up 
with income and output, are still below 
their 1929 relationship. 

From 1939 to 1950, all major business 
costs rose, though the Board finds that the 
group averages conceal a few—such as 
electric light and power—which actually 
fell. In general, governmental costs (cor- 
porate income taxes) led the rise, fol- 
lowed by labor costs, and then material 
costs. The cost of services, such as trans- 
nage interest, and advertising, rose 
east of all. Plant and equipment costs, 
which are reflected in depreciation charges, 
rose more than material costs. 

NICB finds that wages and salaries (in- 
cluding supplements) pes to employes 
rose from about 58% of total national in- 
come in 1929 to about 67% in 1953. Since 
1939, however, the share of wages and 
salaries in total income has been fairly 
stable. The share of wages and salaries 
paid by government has shown a rapid 
growth, increasing from less than 6% of 
total national income in 1929 to about 
11% in 1953. Supplements to wages and 
salaries have also grown rapidly, rising 
from less than 1% of national income in 
1929 to over 3% in 1953. Wages and sal- 
aries paid by private industry increased 
slightly as a share of total income. The in- 
come of unincorporated enterprises has 
declined from about 16% to about 13%, 
reflecting the growth in the corporate way 
of doing business and a long-term decline 
in the share of national income originating 
in agriculture, where proprietorships pre- 
dominate. 

The joint share of compensation to em- 
ployes and income of proprietors rose 
from 74% of national income in 1929 to 
over 80% in 1953. Over the same period, 
property income (rent, interest, and cor- 
porate profits after taxes) fell from about 
24% of the total to about 12%; govern- 
ment income from corporate taxes rose 
from about 1.6% of all national income 
to 7.7%. 

The Conference Board chart book re- 
veals that between 1929 and 1939, hourly 
earnings of factory workers rose 12% 
while consumers’ prices dropped 19%. 
“Real” hourly earnings therefore ad- 
vanced more during the thirties than in 
any of the eight preceding decades or in 
the one following. Manufacturing pay 
rolls in 1939, however, were $2.5 billion 
less than in 1929. During the depression 
of the early thirties, actual hourly earnings 
dropped, but the purchasing power of an 
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hour of factory work improved because 
consumers’ prices fell even more. In the 
1937-1938 and 1948-1949 business re- 
versals, ‘‘real’’ earnings again rose, but so 
did actual hourly earnings. Since 1933, in 
fact, there has been an unbroken upward 
movement of actual hourly earnings— 
with an average increase of 714% annu- 
ally from the end of World War II. 

The most striking gains in productivity 
in the last 50 years occurred in the manu- 
facturing industries, with output per man 
hour increasing at an average annual rate 
of 2.5%-3%. For private industry as a 
whole, real product (gross national prod- 
uct in constant dollars) per man hour in- 
creased at a somewhat slower rate of about 
2% per year. 


Since 1947, The Conference Board 
chart book reveals that productivity gains 
have apparently surpassed the long-term 
rate of growth. By 1953, manufacturing 
productivity was about 27% higher than 
in 1947 (an average annual increase of 
4%), and real output per man hour in the 
private sector was 18% higher (3% per 
year). 





Profit Leaks 


How to find and plug them 
McCORMICK & COMPANY 


Consulting Management Engineers 
Park Buildin Yonkers, N. Y. 














How to Avoid “Bloodshed” In Your Office 


All signs point clearly to a revolution in office 
procedure in the months ahead. 


Management is faced with a paradoxical 
problem. On the one hand, constantly-mount- 
ing clerical costs must be reduced. At the same 
time, increasing work loads make it out of the 
question to cut down on office personnel. It’s a 
situation that calls for revolutionary methods. 


Just as “push-button” techniques have in- 
troduced a new era in production, automatic 
methods through “mechanical brain’”’ equip- 
ment are providing the most practical means 
for slashing clerical costs and improving office 
procedure. 


Since 1933, Statistical Tabulating Company 
has been working with management in apply- 
ing the speed, efficiency and economy of 
mechanical facilities to clerical requirements. 
Today, this organization provides a service 


sc 


that utilizes the wonder machines and auto- 
matic techniques to revolutionize office proce- 
dure and reduce costs to a minimum. Through 
it, office loads are being re-appraised and re- 
aligned. Manual operations are giving way to 
mechanical tabulating. Machine accounting is 
opening new avenues of savings in time, 
personnel and money. 


No question about it—the automatic age in 
office operations is dawning, creating a blood- 
less revolution all over the country. The con- 
tinuing expansion program at SraTISTICAL re- 
flects the faith of this organization in “‘push- 
button” techniques as the solution to excessive 
clerical costs and increasing work loads. 


SraTIsTwCAL’s long experience is available to 
you in getting a quick appraisal of your clerical 
picture. It’s a situation that calls for action . . . 
now. That’s why it will pay you to talk over 
your problem with a SraTisTicaAL methods 
engineer. Just phone or write the SraTISTICAL 
office nearest you for an appointment at your 
convenience. No obligation, of course. 


STATISTICAL TABULATING COMPANY 


Established 1933 * 


CHICAGO 
53 W. Jackson Blvd. 
HArrison 7-4500 
NEWARK 
National-Newark Bidg. 
MArket 3-7636 


NEW YORK 
89 Broad Street 
WHitehall 3-8383 


CLEVELAND 


Michael R. Notaro, President 


411 No. Tenth St. 
CHestnut 1-5284 


1367 East 6th Street 
SUperior 1-8101 


TABULATING 
CALCULATING 
TYPING 


ST. LOUIS 


TEMPORARY OFFICE 
PERSONNEL 









METHOD 
Revolutionizes 
INSERTING 
& MAILING 


CUTS COSTS 80% 


WIDENS USE OF MAILS 


Mechanized fingers gather, and 
insert up to 8 enclosures, seal, 
meter postage, count and stack, 
for new ease, speed, savings. 


eS 


See how 
much you 
can save 


ee 2 ee 
INSERTING & 
MAILING MACHINE CO. 


PHILLIPSBURG, NEW JERSEY 


(0 Send more information about Inserting & 
Mailing Machine. 








( We would like an analysis and proposal 
regarding our mass mailing needs. 


Name. 





Firm 
Address. 


City State 
BERR RE OS See ae 
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A special report entitled “Target: Red 
Tape,” published by Leahy and Company, 
Inc., Management consultants, contains 
new data on the measurement of office 
costs. Highlights of the report include: 

The nation’s office workers are grinding 
out more than 175 billion pieces of paper 
annually ; 

Salaries of office workers amount to $35 
billion annually ; 

Each year 62 million file drawers are 
filled ; 

Examination of the records of many 
companies indicates that of all records in 
the average company, only 4% of the rec- 
ords by volume and 7% by type have 
permanent value or historical interest ; 

Costs of producing a piece of paper for 
office work vary widely with an ultracon- 
servative and workable average being 20¢ ; 

Thus, if a company has 70,000 invoices 
per year an additional carbon copy would 


| come to $14,000 annually, in paperwork 


expense ; 

It costs a company $6,200 in material 
and paperwork to create, handle and file 
the contents of a single four-drawer filing 
cabinet ; 

Thus, it costs approximately $3 million 
to create the contents of the 500 four- 
drawer file cabinets in the home office of 
the average company with annual gross 
sales in the vicinity of $25 million dollars ; 


Technology and Jobs 


More and better jobs for tomorrow are 
seen by the Council for Technological Ad- 
vancement which issued a report on a 
study of ‘“Trends in Technology and Em- 
ployment.” 

“Since about 1939 the United States 
has been experiencing exceptionally rapid 
advance in science and technology,” the 
Council, which is affiliated with the Ma- 
chinery and Allied Products Institute, 


| said. ““The effects of this second indus- 
| trial revolution on employment may be 


most clearly seen by examining recent 
trends which indicate: 

“1. The proportion of jobs in manufac- 
turing will be greater than in the past. 
About 25 per cent of the total labor leas 
is ensued in manufacturing today, com- 
pared to less than 20 per cent before 
World War II. 

“2. The proportion -of jobs in trade and 


| service occupations will increase, and some 
| of the fastest growth will continue to be 
| in industries and occupations providing 


luxury goods and services—where markets 
are especially stimulated. by high living 
standards. 

“3. The te apt and number of jobs 
on farms and in mines will probably con- 
tinue to decline in the near future. Present 
markets there are relatively limited and 
job opportunities are more plentiful else- 


Paperwork Costs Exposed 


It costs a minimum of 1¢ per piece of 
paper to maintain files and office space and 
equipment for one year; with 600 billion 
pieces of paper filed away, the cost then is 
$6 billion; 

There are more than 100 pieces of pa- 
per to the inch and it costs a minimum of 
$1.00 per inch to operate an office file; 

In many companies there is one filing 
location for every two to four office em- 
ployes. Approximately 60% of all filing 
locations consists of only two four-drawer 
cabinets or less. Approximately 40% of 
all filing locations consists of three or more 
four-drawer filing cabinets ; 

Private businesses hoard more papers 
per employe than does the Federal Gov- 
ernment; 

In a company with annual gross sales 
at the $100 million mark, and employing 
approximately 8,000, 40% of the home 
office records can be destroyed outright 
and another 20% can be transferred to 
storage ; 

Records can be stored in a business 
archives center for about 1/10 of a cent 
per piece of paper per year, Pay with 
a minimum cost of one cent to keep paper 
for one year in the office. 


The entire report is available free from 
Leahy and Company, 337 West 27th 
Street, New York 1, N. Y., upon request. 


where. Farm population has been declin- 
ing since 1916. There are only two coal 
miners today for every three a generation 
ago. 

“4, Jobs calling for manual labor will 
continue to decline, not only in propor- 
tion but also in number. The proportion 
of the labor force in unskilled jobs has 
dropped from 36 per cent in 1910 to less 
than 20 per cent today, while the propor- 
tion in semiskilled, skilled and profes- 
sional jobs has risen. 

‘5. Demand for specialized skills will 
expand. Many jobs are becoming more 
technical. They call for more education 
and they provide greater opportunity for 
exercise of talent and imagination. 

“6. Women, especially those over 45, will 
constitute a growing proportion of the 
labor force. The expansion has been from 
21 per cent of all American workers in 
1920 to 30 per cent in 1953, and will per- 
haps be 33 per cent by 1975. 

“7. Opportunities for pursuing interests 
beyond one’s job will expand as never 
before, as a result of higher income, more 
leisure and more education.” 

The Council said that continuing eco- 
nomic expansion is more dependent on 
the advancement of science and technology 
than on any other single factor. 
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has been done properly and adequate re- 
porting has been made on performance 
against the plan, the ensuing decisions 
sometimes become surprisingly clear. The 
action is frequently indicated in the re- 
porting itself. 

Assume, for example, a failure of ac- 
tual manufacturing cost to match the 
planned cost for a given month. The re- 
sult, of course, shows up in a deficient net 
profit. The excess of actual over budgeted 
or planned cost has been traced to its 
source. It is relatively easy to do this if 
the plan has been constructed in adequate 
detail by the manufacturing organization. 
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Whether the reason be low production 
volume, high material prices, heavy waste 
losses, or any of the myriad of other hap- 
penings which push costs upward, man- 
agement is faced at once with a clear-cut 
decision. Either the condition must be 
corrected, or, if this is not possible, other 
changes in the plan must be made to com- 
pensate for it. Planned expenses, costs 
or sales volume must be improved, or 
planned net profit must be reduced. 

The decision should be reached in an 
atmosphere of participation by everyone 
concerned. If an adjustment is made in 
the plan itself, each responsible executive 
and supervisor accepts the full impact of 
the change on the performance expected 
of him. 

In practice, an orderly method is re- 
quired for revision of the operating plan 
and reflection of the change in the pro- 
jected operating figures. For example, it 
may be advisable to give effect to new 
planning and changes in plan only at 
three-month intervals, in the course of a 
complete revision of budgets. Interim 
deviations, meanwhile, are made conspicu- 
ous, in harmony with the best manage- 
ment-by-exception tradition. 

By these devices of control, all units of 
the business are coordinated. The simple 
triad, planning-reporting-action, becomes 
the guiding principle of the business. 
When this state of thinking has permeated 
the organization—when this modus op- 
erandi has become second nature—man- 
agement potential reaches a new altitude 
and the business responds with superior 
performance. 


WHO IS RESPONSIBLE? 


It is a long step from the resolution to 
have better planning and control to its 
actual realization. As in every other ad- 
vance in management method, responsi- 
bility must be fixed at the outset. In this 
case, however, the assignment of respon- 
sibility is decidedly complex. 

Fundamentally, every manager or super- 
visor in charge of a unit of the business 
well enough defined to have a budget of 
its own must be made responsible for the 
planning and control of that unit. By im- 
plication, the responsibility travels up the 
organization line all the way to the top. 

The president, of course, is ultimately 
charged with the obligation of success in 
this field, as in all others, and he there- 
fore must undertake to see that the con- 
trol mechanism is constructed and main- 
tained and that the entire organization is 
educated in its use. 

Because this multiple task is so time- 
consuming, experience has proven the wis- 
dom of assigning it to a staff executive 
who may be referred to as the controller. 


The latter, if he is alert to the immense 
possibilities of the planning and control 
concept, and aware that he is the executive 
in the most advantageous position to carry 
out the assignment, will need to reor- 
ganize his thinking, and perhaps his entire 
department. He will need to subordinate 
all accounting, cost and budget activities 
to the needs of the greater sphere of plan- 
ning and control. 

Essentially the burden of installation, 
education and follow-up falls on the presi- 
dent and the controller. The respective 
areas of action of these two executives re- 
quire a little further comment. 


THE PRESIDENT’S RESPONSIBILITY 


It is axiomatic that all policies of man- 
agement must enjoy the unqualified sup- 
port of the top man in the business. 
Planning and control techniques are no 
exception. The company’s president must 
understand them, use them himself and 
furnish the required leadership in their 
application. 

This philosophy permeates through the 
organization only when the president 
gives it being and vitality. If his allegiance 
to it is lukewarm, his adherence tentative 
and his concept hazy, he cannot expect his 
controller to keep it alive and vigorous. It 
might be possible to operate a passable 
control system without a controller, if the 
president were equal to the task. The re- 
verse, however, is not true. No controller 
can accomplish it without the whole- 
hearted and intelligent collaboration of 
the chief executive of the business. 

It is probably self-evident that the same 
comments apply, in degree, to executive 
vice presidents, division and department 
managers and others. The acceptance and 
use of the planning and control concept 
must be commensurate with the authority 
invested. It is the president's task to create 
an understanding of these points in his 
immediate subordinates, who in turn are 
held accountable for transmitting this un- 
derstanding and making control effective 
throughout their respective spheres of ac- 
tivity. 


THE CONTROLLER’S RESPONSIBILITY 


It should be re-emphasized that the 
control function, within the concept we 
are discussing is not always assigned to 
an executive with the title of controller. 
It is frequently found to reside in a top 
financial or administrative officer, and 
sometimes remains in the hands of the 
chief executive. Perhaps it would be 
clearer to refer to the duties of controller- 
ship, regardless of where they are vested. 

Nevertheless, more and more business 
management is turning to a concept which 
provides a controller for the etna 
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delegates to him the duties of controller- 
ship in the modern sense, and relieves him 
of operating duties. It does not relieve 
him of various functions traditionally as- 
sociated with that office, such as those of 
chief accounting officer or the responsi- 
bility for tax administration, internal au- 
diting and sometimes credit, insurance and 
office management. Nevertheless, these 
duties should be subordinate to the com- 
pelling task of providing effective con- 
trols for the business. Accounting in par- 
ticular, long considered the major concern 
of controllers, fits into its proper place as 
a tool of control. 


DEFINITION OF CONTROLLERSHIP 

As defined by the Controllers Institute 
of America, the functions of controller- 
vn include establishing, coordinating 
and maintaining an integrated plan for 
the control of operations, but it is speci- 


fied that this must be done through au- 
thorized management. Such a plan, it is 
stated, would provide cost standards, ex- 
pense budgets, sales forecasts, profit plan- 
ning and programs for capital investment 
and financing, together with the necessary 
procedures to effectuate the plan. The im- 
portant words in this assignment are 
“through authorized management” and 
this little phrase sets the keynote for the 
controller's peculiar mode of getting things 
accomplished. He himself should never 
establish a single standard or budget (ex- 
cept his own), nor a single sales forecast. 
The plan must be constructed, under his 
helpful guidance, by the operating execu- 
tives who will have to accept the respon- 
sibility for performance. 

The Institute’s definition then assigns to 
the controller the duty of measuring per- 
formance against approved operating 
plans and standards, and of reporting and 


WHAT IS CONTROLLERSHIP? 


The concept of the function of controllership, as de- 
veloped by Controllers Institute’s Committee on Ethics 
and Eligibility Standards, and approved by the National 
Board of Directors on September 25, 1949, follows: 


1. To establish, coordinate and maintain, through authorized 
management, an integrated plan for the control of opera- 
tions. Such a plan would provide, to the extent required in 
the business, cost standards, expense budgets, sales fore- 
casts, profit planning, and programs for capital investment 
and financing, together with the necessary procedures to 


effectuate the plan. 


. To measure performance against approved operating plans 
and standards, and to report and interpret the results of op- 
erations to all levels of management. This function includes 
the design, installation and maintenance of accounting and 
cost systems and records, the determination of accounting pol- 
icy and the compilation of statistical records as ead. 


. To measure and report on the validity of the objectives of the 
business, and on the effectiveness of its policies, organization 
structure and procedures in attaining those objectives. This 
includes consulting with all segments of management respon- 
sible for policy or action concerning any phase of the operation 
of the business as it relates to the performance of this function. 


4. To report to government agencies, as required, and to super- 
vise all matters relating to taxes. 


. To interpret and report on the effect of external influences on 
the attainment of the objectives of the business. This function 
includes the continuous appraisal of economic and social 
forces and of governmental influences as they affect the op- 


erations of the business. 


. To provide protection for the assets of the business. This 
function includes establishing and maintaining adequate in- 
ternal control and auditing, and assuring proper insurance 


coverage. 
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interpreting the results of operations to all 
levels of management. It is within this as- 
signment that he finds the need for design- 
ing, installing and maintaining accounting 
and cost systems and records, determining 
accounting policy and compiling statistics. 

Other parts of the definition equip the 
controller with power to measure, inter- 
pret and report on almost anything—even 
the validity of the objectives of the busi- 
ness—and to consult with all responsible 
segments of management on any phase of 
the operation of the business. He is also 
charged with the duty of interpreting eco- 
nomic and social influences in their impact 
on the business. He is free, in fact, to offer 
his constructive thinking wherever he feels 
that it will contribute to more effective 
planning, direction, control. 

A discreet controller can exercise this 
wide latitude without offense to his fellow 
executives, provided he heeds the ground 
rules of controllership. These include a 
fastidious abstention from taking on oper- 
ating responsibilities or making operating 
decisions ; reporting consistently to all con- 
cerned ; insisting that the line organization 
determine their own budgets and stand- 
ards of performance; and above all, re- 
porting and interpreting without exagger- 
ation, bias or regard for the preconceptions 
of others. 

In particular also, he must not take op- 
erating people to task for failure to meet 
the standards, and he must not be placed 
in the position of making negative deci- 
sions on spending money. It is a familiar 
myth that these unpleasant attributes are 
the characteristics eo a controller. The pen- 
alty for permitting this misconception to 
be accepted among his associates is the sac- 
rifice of controllership effectiveness. 

The particular state of mind that the 
controller ought to impart to the organiza- 
tion is a sense of balance, stability and di- 
rection. 


THE ROAD AHEAD 

It would be unfortunate to leave the 
impression that planning and control solve 
all the problems of running a business. 
Planning and control simply facilitate the 
solution of these problems very materially 
and open up possibilities of achievement 
which could not be realized otherwise. In a 
word, it represents thinking forward in- 
stead of meeting each daily crisis when it 
arises. It represents detailed knowledge of 
where and why we are going astray, as 
contrasted with a tardy awakening to de- 
velopments which have been buried for 
too long in the debris of current affairs. Its 
fruition is a priceless sense of knowing 
where we are going rather than steering a 
blind course. 

The question may be asked: What do 
you do when your planning has all been 











carefully arranged, your control system is 
working smoothly, and you suddenly en- 
counter some unforeseeable disaster, such 
as a strike? Plans are completely upset, de- 
cisions made hand-to-mouth. The situation 
is analogous to that of a ship in a storm. 
You do not dispense with the instruments 
of navigation. You simply reconcile your- 
self to the fact that they are momentarily 
less effective, and re-establish your course 
as soon as possible. There is nothing about 
an emergency that lessens the need for 
planning and control. On the contrary, the 
effect of the crisis, the means for meeting 
it and the measures required to repair the 
damage are all appraised more accurately 
and quickly in relation to an established 
plan. 

If clear direction is needed to surmount 
the difficulties of the years to come, then 
there must be orderly thinking. All units 
of the business must be brought into har- 
mony. The complex specializations de- 
manded of the various departments must 
be synchronized so that the whole may 
move forward together more confidently. 

This is a present possibility. We are just 
beginning to learn the unlimited benefits 
of wisely conducted planning and of con- 
trol constructively applied. New and better 
methods will constantly improve the prac- 
tice of planning and control, but its un- 
changing principles, symbolized by the 
planning-reporting-action formula, are the 
eternal possession of business management 
from the time of their discovery. 
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FINANCIAL PUBLIC RELATIONS 
FOR THE BUSINESS CORPORATION* 


By Herman S. Hettinger 


Reviewed by GEORGE K. DAHL 
Director of Public Relations 
Controllers Institute of America 


Six years ago, Controllership Founda- 
tion, Inc., produced its press: Mabereas 
study on “What People Want to Know 
About Your Company.” Its findings 
minimized the value of the elaborate, 
illustrated annual report as an omnibus 
device for communicating with stock- 
holders. It stressed the need for a con- 
tinuing program of significant informa- 
-ion addressed to the several “publics” 
which have varying needs for such data 
—the large and small investor, the 
financial expert, the banker and broker, 
the company employe and the com- 
munity neighbor. 

As Elmo Roper’s opinion survey for 
that project brought out, the average 
small stockholder craves only the princi- 
pal facts about his company’s earnings, 
condition and prospects. He is unlikely 
to delve for them in a 16- or 32-page 
book, charts or no charts. The securities 
analyst, investment counselor or large 
investor, on the other hand, needs 
statistics, ratios and other information 
too technical for inclusion in a “mod- 
ern,” popularized report. 

The Foundation suggested a practical 
way out—replacing the annual report 
with a letter from the company presi- 
dent summarizing the few points which 
interest the average shareholder, and 
offering to mail on request a complete 
(but unglamorized) fact-book contain- 
ing full details about the company, its 
operations and its results. The letter 
would accompany the required balance 
sheet and income statement. 

The Foundation also recommended 
that informational efforts should be 
spread out over the year, through the 
use of interim reports, newsletters and 
dividend inserts, and through publicity 


* Published by Harper & Brothers, New 
York. $3.50. 
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in daily newspapers, news weeklies, 
financial magazines and other publica- 
tions. These should be supplemented, 
the yee declared, with personal con- 
tacts between top-management people 
and key investors, investment coun- 
selors, brokers and securities analysts. 

Now, in his superbly organized book, 
Herman §S. Hettinger covers the same 
ground, and comes up with virtually the 
same answers. His advice may be heeded 
more widely than was the Foundation’s, 
for several reasons. For one thing, he 
writes as a practicing publicist, being 
vice president of D. M. S. Hegarty & 
Associates, Inc., New York. For an- 
other, management's acceptance (and 
knowledge of) PR_ techniques has 
grown with the years. There is also a 
cyclical aspect: the little man running 
up the chart may soon be skidding down- 
ward, which takes much of the fun out 
of visuals. Top management may also 
bend an ear to the economics of the 
subject: why use up the lion’s share of 
the appropriation in one blast, when 
outlays—as well as information—can be 
spread out around the year? 

The author also uses ‘‘sell’”’ to put his 
points across. He establishes the need 
for financial public relations before 
telling how to achieve them. Where an- 
other might lose clients and alienate 
prospects by exaggerating the benefits, 
Mr. Hettinger is frank about the ob- 
stacle and limitations. The result com- 
bines sage over-all advice for the 
management people who control the 
purse with helpful “how-to” guidance 
for those who run the program. 

Financial public relations, this book 
points out, is a tool for broadening the 
base of stock ownership and for widen- 
ing the market for shares. It helps man- 
agement retain the confidence of share- 
holders during adverse periods, and 
thereby promotes stability. It also facili- 
tates approval of new financing, and 
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merger proposals, and comes in handy 
when management solicits proxies. 

In organizing its program, Mr. Het- 
tinger makes clear, the company must 
divide its efforts effectively between 
two targets—the financial community 
and its present shareholders. It must 
also apportion them as between the 
written word and personal contact, both 
of which must be properly used in order 
to achieve success. He sharpens the 
focus by pointing out that (1) stock 
ownership tends to be concentrated 
among financially sophisticated people 
with a high level of managerial or 
wae oge people, and that (2) satis- 
ying the securities analyst is the key to 
winning the favorable opinion of the 
financial community. Whether the ap- 
peal be oral or written, it must be con- 
vincingly addressed to these two “pub- 
lics.” 

While appraising the annual report 
as a basic, required document in the 
written part of the program, the author 
views it as “the most overrated of all 
available devices,” despite the marked 
improvement which has been made in 
content and format during recent years. 
Such reports, he points out, are often 
assigned a public relations function far 
beyond what should be expected of 
them, because some managements ‘‘seem 
to believe that a reasonably compre- 
hensive annual report is all that is 
needed for maintaining contact with 
shareowners and the financial com- 
munity. Evidently they expect those in- 
terested in the company’s securities to 
inform themselves of interim develop- 
ments by watching the press and the 
statistical services. 

“Such thinking is unrealistic, for the 
chances of securing adequate space for 
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Controllership Foundation, re- 
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of America, will soon issue a book 
digest of “Financial Public Rela- 
tions.” Paul Haase, managing direc- 
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pared the digest. 
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any given financial news release are 
highly uncertain; most stockholders 
know little about the statistical services 
and how to use them, and corporate 
competition for the financial commu- 
nity’s attention is too intense to permit 
winning the battle by a single salvo.” 

The most important limitation on the 
annual report’s effectiveness, Mr. Het- 
tinger advises, is the fact that so many 
corporations end their fiscal year on 
December 31. As a result, the analyst's 
desk is snowed under, forcing him 
either to file the reports away for un- 
certain future study or else to limit his 
attention to the balance sheet and in- 
come statement at the back of each 
brochure. Hence the need for a year- 
round program. 

“Interim financial reports presenting 
quarterly sales, earnings and similar 
data, and explaining the reasons for 
changes in the corporate situation, lend 
further continuity to the program,” the 
author counsels. ‘Special bulletins de- 
scribing such matters as the receipt of 
important new orders, introduction of 
major new products, actions taken by 
the board of directors or management, 
and similar subjects frequently are help- 
ful. A basic brochure, describing the 
company, its products, industry posi- 
tion, financial record and similar items 
more comprehensively than can be done 
within the pages of a single year’s an- 
nual report has been found especially 
effective with respect to both the finan- 
cial community and stockholders. The 
problem with regard to all these mate- 
rials is to present the information in 
such a manner that it will be under- 
standable to the stockholders and at the 
same time will satisfy the requirements 
of the securities analyst.” 

How to meet this test in preparing 
and directing the flow of supplemental 
material is spelled out by the author, 
who holds back few—if any—"‘profes- 
sional secrets” in that regard. He is 
equally generous with specific advice 
about publicity, which he views as a 
supplementary device, helpful when ac- 
cepted for publication in the right 
media, but precarious to lean upon too 
heavily. 

“If relied upon as the main means for 
dissemination of corporate informa- 
tion,” Mr. Hettinger warns, “financial 
publicity can be greatly overrated as to 
efficacy, probably ranking second only 
to the annual report in this respect. 
However, when it is employed realisti- 
cally, with a full appreciation of its 
strengths, shortcomings and special re- 
quirements—and when it is integrated 
into a comprehensive, continuing pro- 
gram—financial publicity can add signif- 
icantly to the over-all effectiveness of a 
financial and stockholder relations pro- 
gram.” 
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For the practicing publicist, the 30 
pages which the author then devotes to 
suggestions on how to tell the news and 
where to place it will undoubtedly rank 
as the outstanding contribution of this 
book. If he is wise, he will share them 
with his boss or client at the time he 
undertakes the assignment! 

On a level with these passages is the 
chapter devoted to personal contact as 
an essential element in the program, 
with particular reference to appearances 
by the company president before the 
regional groups of the National Federa- 
tion of Financial Analysts, as well 
as with special meetings of selected 
experts. Qualified spokesmen can also 
do much good, Mr.. Hettinger adds, 
through personal contact with the press 
and with key stockholders. 


This helpful volume also contains a 
wealth of information on how to organ- 
ize the program, how to shape and con- 
duct direct mail campaigns, how to 
manage design and printing details, 
and similar down-to-earth problems. 

Certainly this book deserves a place 
in every company library, with an extra 
copy right on the desk of the manage- 
ment man whose duties include direc- 
tion and/or supervision of financial and 
stockholder relations. 





IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Horton Insurance Analysis Service 


CORPORATE INSURANCE ADVISERS 


—FEE BASIS ONLY— 
714 W. Olympic Blvd., LOS ANGELES 15 























Conlellerstift 


presents a new report on a topic of great 


interest to controllers 


BUSINESS APPLICATIONS 
OF 
ELECTRONIC 
MACHINES 


AN ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY on this subject directs 
the attention of controllers to nontechnical sources 
of information. It also lists known locations of elec- 
tronic equipment to make it easier for interested ex- 
ecutives to see them in actual operation. This publi- 
cation also includes notes on courses, seminars and 
conferences to be offered within the coming year. 


Published July 1954 


$2.00 


($1.50 to members of Controllers Institute) 


CONTROLLERSHIP FOUNDATION, INC. 


One East Forty-second Street 


Foundation 


New York 17, N. Y. 































‘with accurate job time records 


Ny FIGURES PRINTS DATE 


STARTING TIME 


ELAPSED TIME BB rinishinc time 
ACCURATELY TOTAL ELAPSED 


Keep production costs in 

line with automatically 

computed, precision 

Calculagraph job time 

records. Just stamp card 

at beginning and ending 

of the operation. Calcula- 

graph prints date, starting and : 
finishing time plus precision calculated elapsed 
time. One Calculagraph can record and compute 
job time data for one entire shop or department by 
handling any number of cards in any sequence. 
Accurate, printed Calculagraph records can be filed 
for future use in estimating on new orders and 
checking production efficiency. Calculagraphs are 
low in cost, practically maintenance-free and built 
for a lifetime of dependable service. 


COUPON BRINGS FULL INFORMATION 
— FILL IN AND MAIL TODAY! 


CALCULAGRAPH COMPANY 


SUSSEX STREET, HARRISON, NEW JERSEY 


to: 
Send complete data on Calculagraph to 


sale Luma ar Ss 
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Newspaper Controllers’ 
Annual Meeting Agenda 


An entire session devoted to ‘‘Manage- 
ment Planning and Cost Control for 
Newspapers’’ will be one of the major fea- 
tures of the 7th Annual Meeting of the 
Institute of Newspaper Controllers and 
Finance Officers to be held September 26- 
29 at the Hotel Statler, Detroit. 

T. F. Mowle, comptroller of the Wal/ 
Street Journal and a member of Control- 
lers Institute, who is chairman of the 
INCFO Committee on Study and De- 
velopment of Newspaper Costs and Sys- 
tems will preside at the session. 

Other subjects scheduled include: 
“Business Prospects for 1954-55,” ‘‘Brit- 
ish Newspapers Under Economic Con- 
trol,”” and “Split Sessions for Newspapers 
That Vary in Circulation.” 

Robert M. Sherwood, secretary and as- 
sistant treasurer of the Detroit News and 
a member of Controllers Institute, is serv- 
ing as Arrangements Chairman. 


FGAA Officers Flected 


Harry J. Trainor, acting assistant com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue for the In- 
spection Service, has been elected president 
of the Federal Government Accountants’ 
Association. He succeeds Andrew Barr of 
the SEC. 

The following directors were named 
committee chairmen: Walter E. Campbell, 
Atomic Energy Commission, research; 
John C. Cooper, Jr., Department of Agri- 
culture, education ; Elmer S. Frazier, Home 
Loan Bank Board, publicity; D. J. Harrill, 
Department of Agriculture, membership ; 
William E. Katon, General Services Ad- 
ministration, programs; Kenneth K. Kil- 
gore, Department of Defense, publica- 
tions; Emley H. Larison, Department of 
Interior, meetings; W. A. Newman, Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, local chapters. 


1954 Federal Tax Forum 


The Boston Control of Controllers In- 
stitute is one of the co-sponsors of the 
1954 Federal Tax Forum to be held at 
Northwestern University, Boston, Mass., 
on September 17-18. The topics selected 
for discussion will be presented by recog- 
nized local and national leaders in the field 
of taxation and participants will have an 
opportunity to analyze and discuss many 
of the critical aspects of the law met in 
common tax practice and which require 
immediate interpretation. 


Tulane Tax Institute 

The Fourth Annual Tulane Tax Insti- 
tute will be held in New Orleans on No- 
vember 17-19. Sessions will discuss 
changes in tax planning necessitated by 
the Revenue Bill of 1954 and the crea- 
tion and use of special structures for tax 
purposes. 
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GEORGE W. SCHWER 


Standard Oil Company 
(New Jersey) 
Conference Chairman 


JOHN S. STURGEON 
The Magnavox Co. 


Electrical Manufacturing 


R. B. GOOKIN 
H. J. Heinz Co. 
Foods, Beverages 
and Allied 


Underwood & Underwood 


EDWIN J. GLOCKE 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. 
Mining and Extractive 


THE CONTROLLER 


R. W. MICHIE 
The Chesapeake & Potomac 
Teleph Companies 
Conference 
Vice Chairman 





RICHARD C. HUELSMAN 
Central National Bank 
of Cleveland 
Banking and Investment 


WINFIELD 1. MCNEILL 


Management Consultant 


Chemical, Paint 


and Allied 


Industry Conference Chairmen 


for the 


1954 Controllers Institute 
Annual National Conference 


Lydiard 


ROBERT E. SLATER 
John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. 

Life Insurance 


STEPHEN A. LIPSCOMB, JR. 
Camp Manufacturing 
Company, Inc. 
Paper Products 


W. H. STOUT 
Clearing Machine Corp. 
Machinery Manufacturing 


THURBER H. BIERCE 
Newsweek 


Printing and Publishing 


E. W. KELLEY 
Macy’s, Kansas City 
Marketing 


LOUIS G. JAMES 
Lone Star Gas Co. 
Public Utilities 


JOHN V. PAGE 


Rayette, Inc. 
Drugs, Cosmetics 


and Soaps 


WILLIAM R. PHELAN 
U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty 
Co. 

Fire and Casualty 
Insurance 


D. E. REICHELDERFER 
Armco Steel Corp. 


Metals Manufacturing 


WILLIAM T. STOCKTON 
J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc. 
Textile and Apparel 
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on unnecessary paper work! 








Eliminate Waste and Expense 


with the KNOX PLAN 
for simplified Office Procedures 


S your clerical load excessive? Do 

you spend hours producing all kinds 
of reports? Are you saddled with super- 
fluous office forms, paper-laden desks 
and work duplication? Ifthe answer is 
“yes,” here’s a ready-made answer 
the KNOX PLAN for paper-work control 
and simplified office procedures. 


What is the KNOX PLAN? 


The KNOX PLAN is time-tested 
includes a proved method for inventory 
forms, clerical operations and compli- 
cated records. It is completely flexible 
——will fit your particular business, for it 
includes: 

@ A Basic Plan for your business 

@ Experienced Technical Know-how 

@ Training of your personnel 

@ Assistance in setting up your program 
@ Tools for its efficient operation 

@ Guidance for individual problems 

@ Followup of the program's progress 

Fill in the coupon and get the facts 


today: 
IT’S FREE! 


FRANK M. KNOX CO. 


INCORPORATED 
Consultants to business 
firms for over twenty years! 


Frank M. Knox Co., Inc. 

1009 Rockwell Avenue 

Cleveland 14, Ohio 

We are interested in receiving complete details 
of the KNOX PLAN to reduce our paper- 
work and clerical expense. Please send your 
brochure to: 
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Job Evaluation 

A research study report published by 
Controllership Foundation in 1950, en- 
titled “Setting Salaries in the Controller's 
Department,” contains detailed instruc- 
tions on how to set salaries scientifically. 
The study is based on the methods used by 
22 companies and salary scales used by 500 
companies. The report aims specifically at 
middle management jobs in the Control- 
ler’s Department (available, from the 
Foundation—$10.00). 


This Electronic World 

The July 1954 issue of the Journal of 
Accountancy carries an article entitled 
“How Will Business Electronics Affect 
the Auditor’s Work?” which is an intro- 
duction to the auditing implications in the 
use of electronic computers and which 
reduces the fundamental operations in- 
volved to the simplest terms. 

* 

Private industry can now hire the serv- 
ices of an electronic brain at the analog 
computation center in Princeton, N. J., 
owned by Electronics Society Inc. The ma- 
chine at the analog computation center can 
be rented by the hour, week, or month and 
a staff of electronic experts is on hand to 
translate industrial problems into mathe- 
matical equations and to set the dials prop- 
erly. 


Stock Buying 

Many mutual funds are now finding it 
necessary to make changes in their in- 
vestment policy and also to consider 
mergers. One of the principal reasons for 
these changes is the growing scarcity of 
the anc tipe type of security in which 
the fund is required to invest. A by-lined 
article in the Journal of Commerce has 
called attention to the broadening of in- 
vestment policies, the mergers, and 
changes in names of funds. 


Projection of Depreciation and 
Retirement Rates 

An analysis of the expected demand for 
capital goods for the next two decades, 
prepared by MAPI, brings forth two con- 
clusions: 

1. Depreciation of plant and’ equip- 
ment by U.S. business enterprises is ex- 
pected to continue at the present rate 
of about 75% of current installations. 
Thus, depreciation will rise from the pres- 
ent level of $24 billion to an estimated 
$30 billion in 1960 and to $45 billion in 
1975, and 


oteA 


2. Retirements will vary, with the rate 
of plant retirements progressively declin- 
ing from the present level while equip- 
ment retirements seem destined to rise 
sharply from a current rate of 40% of 
installations to more than 60% by 1975. 


Profits After Taxes 


A survey by the National City Bank of 
the country’s leading manufacturing cor- 
porations, covering roughly 70% of the 
assets of all U.S. corporations in manu- 
facturing, shows that for 1953, after taxes, 
the average return on net assets was 
12.5%. At the same time, the sales margin 
was 5.3%. The rate of return for all U.S. 
corporations would be somewhat lower 
since the National City Bank study was 
based on data for the leading companies. 
Data on the seven greatest and seven least 
returns by types of manufacturing are as 
follows: 

% Return 

Type of on Net % Margin 

Manufacturing Assets on Sales 


Aircraft & Parts 21:0 2.4 
Automobiles & Trucks 18.0 4.4 
Electrical Equipment 15.1 4.3 
Shipbuilding 15.1 3.1 
Glass Products 14.9 6.8 
Cement 14.7 12.3 
Petroleum 14.4 10.6 
All Manufacturing 12.5 5.3 
Cotton Goods 6.8 3.6 
Apparel 68 2.7 
Meat Packing 6.7 0.7 
Hosiery, Knitted Goods 6.5 3.4 
Silk & Rayon 5.5 5.4 
Sugar 4.0 2.3 
Woolen Goods —4.6 —3.8 


Strike Survey 

Do employers communicate with their 
workers during a strike ? 

To get the answer to this question, 
members of the Industrial Relations 
Workshop at New York University’s 
Management Institute conducted a survey 
among 32 New York area firms that ex- 
perienced strikes last year. The study dis- 
closes that: 


1. Sixty-six per cent of the companies 
did attempt to maintain contact with 
workers while a strike was underway. 

2. Thirty-four per cent of the employers 
made no attempt to communicate with 
employes at all. 

3. Companies experiencing strikes of 
short duration, employing relatively small 
numbers of people, and able to maintain 
full-schedule operations, or almost full- 
schedule, generally did not attempt to 
communicate with workers. 
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4. On the other hand, where the strikes 
extended for longer periods of time and 
involved larger numbers of employes, and 
where operations were entirely suspended 
or production was continued on a limited 
scale, the companies attempted by some 
means to maintain communication. 


Replies to the survey show that the 
firms used a total of 15 different methods 
to reach striking employes. Fifty-nine per 
cent of the companies sent a letter to the 
strikers’ homes. 

The formal talk by management repre- 
sentatives was tried by 32 per cent of the 
employers, but they came to the conclusion 
that it was ineffective. Some said they 
would not use it again. 

A small number of the companies dis- 
tributed circulars and posted notices on 
bulletin boards. One firm took advantage 
of the workers’ presence in the plant dur- 
ing the strike—they were there to collect 
accumulated wages—by lecturing them 
and distributing leaflets. 

Other management efforts to communi- 
cate with workers during labor difficulties 
included advertisements in newspapers 
and on radio and television, a public ad- 
dress system directed to the picket lines, 
telegrams to workers’ homes, and personal 
chats with workers by employers’ repre- 
sentatives. 

The report discloses that 86 per cent of 
the employers tried to describe their po- 
sitions on the strike issues. This often in- 
volved stating the company’s best or final 
offer (57 per cent), telling of its efforts 
to effect a compromise (62 per cent), or 
listing the union’s arguments and pointing 
out why the company thought they were 
invalid (62 per cent); occasionally (33 
per cent) it also meant giving the facts 
and figures which showed the effect of the 
union's demands on the company’s finan- 
cial status—or its competitive position. 


Credit Department Effectiveness 

A study on measurement of Credit De- 
partment Effectiveness has just been re- 
leased by Credit Research Foundation, 
229 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 
(103 pages, $4.85). The project was un- 
dertaken to study, observe and report on 
the manner in which companies measure 
the effectiveness of their credit operations, 
and to make an objective appraisal of 
these measurement activities. The authors 
also examined the fundamental premises 
of measurement activity and raised ques- 
tions about the total credit activity. Much 
of the basic data in the report has been 
provided by companies responding to a 
questionnaire. 


Profit-Sharing Patterns 

A study issued by the Profit Sharing 
Research Foundation attempts to picture 
profit sharing as it is currently practiced, 
and to correlate variations in that practice 
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with success ratings given by management 
to their profit-sharing plans. Conducted 


with the cooperation of 300 companies, 


having over 730,000 employes, the study 
records the status of certain aspects of 
profit sharing after a decade or more free 
from serious economic maladjustments. 
The findings brought out in the study 


indicate that there is a close parallelism 


between plan yield (in terms of employe | 


earnings) and plan success, and that plans 
with contribution formulas involving 
prior reservations achieve about the same 
ratings as those without such reservations. 
It is also brought out that plans with a 
sliding scale of employer contributions re- 
port superior results as compared to plans 
paying a definite percentage of profit 2i 
all profit levels. 
Printed by Rand-McNally Company, 
the 144-page study is available at $10.50 
from Profit Sharing Research Foundation. 
1322 Chicago Avenue, Evanston, IIl. 


Medical Grants 


Grants totalling $2.2 million made pos- 
sible by gifts from business and the medi- 
cal profession have been awarded to 80 
medical schools by the National Fund for 
Medical Education. Each of the 74 four- 
year schools received $15,000 plus $25 per 
undergraduate medical student. Each of 
the six two-year basic sciences schools re- 
ceived $7,500 plus $25 per student. 
Added to these grants were the gifts of 
individual doctors to designated schools. 

The business corporations contribute 
through the Fund’s Committee of Ameri- 
can Industry while the doctors give 
through the American Medical Education 
Foundation set up by the AMA. Fund 
grants are unrestricted and are used by the 
schools primarily to fill teaching vacancies, 
to create new faculty posts and to initiate 
courses in areas of recent scientific ad- 
vances. 

Controllership Foundation’s book di- 
gest of “Corporation Giving’ by F. 
Emerson Andrews is a factual report of 
how U.S. corporations are recognizing that 
efficient social welfare work, education 
and research deserve a degree of financial 
support from them. 


Register Checks 

The “Register Check” is gaining in 
popularity as a method of handling per- 
sonal banking transactions. The check is 
numbered for control purposes and the 
amount is filled in by a mechanical check 
writer. The purchaser fills in the check in 
the normal manner and receives a carbon 
copy for his records. Register Checks are 
issuable in amounts up to $250.00 and are 
insured against loss by alteration or 
forgery of endorsement. The 15¢ fee ap- 
plies to any amount up to the $250.00 
limit, in contrast with other checks and 
money orders on which fees are related to 
the amounts for which they are drawn. 
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PAYCHECK “OUTLOOK” 
ENVELOPES 


Eliminate Time and Expense of 
Addressing, also Chances for Errors 


Paycheck ‘‘Outlook”’ 
Envelopes are abso- 
lutely opaque; essen- 
tial when wages are 
paid by check. Noth- 
ing shows but the em- 
ployee’s name. This 
improves personnel re- 
lations. 


Send for Samples 
and Prices Today 


mee: 


OUTLOOK ENVELOPE CO., Est. 1902 


Originators of “Outlook” Envelopes 
1001 W. Washington Blvd 
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YOUR MARKETING 
COSTS CAN BE CUT! 


Marketing costs are notorious for get- 
ting out of hand. They need careful 
watching. Expenses swollen beyond nor- 
mal must be cut. But the big question 
has always been . . . WHERE? 

The answer can now be had by means 
of a NEW & ORIGINAL technique for 
allocating and controlling marketing 
costs and expenses for each product and 
for each class of customer. 


PROFIT ANALYSIS 


Distribution Costs, Working Papers 


by FREDERICK M. EISNER, 
B.C.S., LL.M., C.P.A. 


The FIRST book to explain modern 
Marketing Costs Accounting through 
clear, easy-to-follow text and profuse il- 
lustrations. 

New technique in PROFIT ANALY- 
SIS enables you to prepare statements 
studded with meaningful figures. Weak 
points in your marketing structure are 
pinpointed by mere inspection of the 
data obtained. It is your key to day-by- 
day accurate control over every phase of 
business operation. 


364 pages: $10 postpaid. 
10 day money-back guarantee. 
CHARLES EISNER 


Dept. C 
70 Linda Ave., White Plains, New York 


stimulating effect on employment and 
growth that consumer spending does not 
have, the National Association of Manu- 
facturers reported in a study, “Tax Re- 
duction as a Stimulus to Employment and 
Economic Growth.” 

The study defined consumer spending 
as people's —— of food, clothing, 
housing, and all the other things used in 
our daily lives. Investment —— it 
said, includes purchases of industrial ma- 
chinery and buildings, tools, and similar 
things used in the productive process. 

Tax reduction has its stimulating effect 
on the economy, if any, through its influ- 
ence on people's decisions to buy things 
that otherwise they would not buy, said 
the study. 

As far as immediate effects on employ- 
ment are concerned there is little reason 
for preferring one type of spending to 
the other. 

The study explained that people have 
to be employed to produce industrial 
equipment just as they have to be em- 
ployed to produce consumer goods. If 
consumers decide to buy an additional 
billion dollars worth of automobiles, the 
report continued, about the same number 
of people will be put to work making the 
automobiles as would be put to work if 
manufacturers decided to buy an addi- 
tional billion dollars worth of factory 
machinery. 

But when investors buy an additional 
billion dollars worth of plant and equip- 
ment, the plant and equipment are avail- 
able thereafter as part of the nation’s pro- 
ductive facilities. People can be put to 
work in the new plants using the new 
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and standards of living can be raised as 
a result of our increased productive ca- 
pacity. 

Major conclusions of the study follow: 

1. Additional spending of any char- 
acter—whether for consumer goods or for 
industrial plant and equipment—has a 
stimulating effect on production and em- 
ployment. However, spending for plant 
and equipment has in addition a long-run 
beneficial effect on economic growth that 
consumer spending does not have. 

2. Any ai of tax reduction releases 
funds for increased spending either by 
consumers or by business. A reduction of 
the tax burden on investment income has 
a further effect on spending through im- 
proving the expected profitability of in- 
vestment outlays. 

3. Savings to taxpayers resulting from 
tax cuts may in some instances remain 
unspent and therefore have no effect in 
stimulating production. This is not likely 
to occur in the case of a tax saving to in- 
vestors, since investors prefer to keep 
their:resources in forms which can earn a 
return. 

4. Under present circumstances there 
is every reason to expect that investment 
spending can be maintained or increased. 
What happens will depend in part on the 
anticipated profitability of investment— 
as affected by trends in the tax structure. 

5. In recent years incomes from invest- 
ments have not kept pace with the growth 
in consumer incomes in general. Any 
form of tax reduction which denied re- 
lief to investment incomes would intensify 
the distortion. 

The study pointed out that dividend 
payments have lagged behind the increase 
in other forms of income. In the 1930's 
dividend payments amounted to six per 
cent of national income, whereas in 1953 
they were only three per cent. 


Use of Credit Life 


Insurance Expands 


Credit life insurance has now reached 
the point where, in 1953, $30 million in 
death claims were paid, according to the 
Institute of Life Insurance. In January 
1954 there was $8.7 billion of credit life 
outstanding in the country covering 17.9 
million individual loans. Credit life insur- 
ance is the type written by life companies 
through lending institutions covering 
their borrowers for the amount of their 
loan. 

Ownership of life insurance reached a 
new peak in mid 1954 with record pur- 
chases estimated at $18 billion in new 
policies. Aggregate life insurance protec- 
tion of American families is estimated at 
$319 billion for mid 1954. 
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Corporate Retirement Policies 


A survey by the Bureau of National 
Affairs, Inc., regarding retirement plans 
and policies of corporations revealed that 
seven out of eight larger companies and 
three out of four firms in the smaller cate- 
gories have some kind of retirement plan 
with 65 years being the normal retirement 
age in practically all plans. A few plans 
provide for normal retirement age of 60 
for women and 65 for men. Earlier retire- 
ment, particularly in case of disability, is 
possible in most of the company plans. 

Automatic retirement at normal retire- 
ment age is included in approximately 
one-third of all pension plans of larger 
companies, and one-sixth of the plans de- 
veloped by smaller companies. Where 
automatic retirement at ages later than the 
normal retirement age is provided for, the 
final limit is generally established at 68 
or 70. The decision about continuity be- 
yond normal retirement age sometimes 
rests with the employe, sometimes with the 
employer, and in some cases, it was found 
to be at the option of either party. 

The survey reported that those prefer- 
ring that the employe make the decision 
about retirement claim the following ad- 
vantages: Good will is built by leaving the 
choice with the employe, a greater sense 
of security for the older worker is de- 
veloped, and finally, the employe is the 
best judge of his own financial set-up. 

Retirement at the employer's option, 
rather than automatic retirement, was ad- 
vanced as a means whereby employers can 
defer retirement of valuable employes, and 
at the same time guarantee operating efhi- 
ciency by having the employer decide 
whether the health and ability of the em- 
ploye make continued employment desir- 
able. 

Automatic retirement, it was pointed 
out, enables the employer to plan for re- 
placements in advance, eliminates resent- 
ment and disputes, and gives employes a 
chance to prepare and plan for retirement, 
in addition to being easier to administer. 


Advertising Accounting Careers 


Career opportunities in the accounting 
profession are described in an article by 
John L. Carey, entitled “Should Your 
Child Be An Accountant?’ The article 
tells what the average accountant does 
while working at his profession, approxi- 
mately how much anyone entering the 
field can expect to earn, the qualifications 
necessary for success and what one should 
do to become an accountant. 

The article presented as a public service 
advertisement by the New York Life In- 
surance Company is the ninth of a con- 
tinuing series of career opportunities for 
young men and young women. Each ad- 
vertisement is available in booklet form 
on request from Department 9-C, New 
York Life Insurance Company, 51 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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Yes, a Lamson AIRTUBE System will 
give new lift to the “operating efficiency” 
of your plant or office, at the same 
time eliminating the direct cost 
of non-productive, old-fashioned messenger 
service. No “training” of personnel is re- 
quired—simply dispatch the carrier and it’s 
on its way at 30 feet per second. Standard 
size carriers handle reports, file folders, 
punch cards, lab samples, mail and similar 
items. 
You will be interested in seeing, without 
obligation, how the advantages of a Lamson 
AIRTUBE System, either Conventional or 
Fully-Automatic, are being used by nearly 
every type of business in the country—your 
own is probably among them. Just return the 
attached coupon. 
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LONG SHOTS & CLOSEUPS WITH THE CONTROLLER CAMERA 


Chicago, Illinois (RIGHT & BELOW) 

J. McCall Hughes, newly elected presi- 
dent of Controllership Foundation, te- 
search arm of Controllers Institute, (left) 
chats with Harold A. Ketchum, Founda- 
tion vice president and chairman of its 
Executive Committee, (center) and A. L. 
Fowler, retiring president of Controller- 
ship Foundation (right). Mr. Hughes is 
vice president and controller of Mutual 
of New York, New York; Mr. Ketchum 
is vice president and controller of Fasco 
Industries, Inc., Rochester, N. Y.; Mr. 
Fowler is manager, Investigations and Re- 
ports Department, Day & Zimmermann, 
Inc., Philadelphia. 


C. R. Fay, new president of Controllers 
Institute, (left) is congratulated by 
George W. Schwarz, retiring president, 
who has been elected chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the Institute. Mr. 
Fay is comptroller, Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company, Pittsburgh; Mr. Schwarz is vice 
president of Wyandotte Chemicals Cor- 
poration, Wyandotte, Mich. 


Madison, Wisconsin 

Several members of Controllers Insti- 
tute participated in the School for Bank 
Auditors and Comptrollers conducted at 
the University of Wisconsin for two weeks 
beginning July 25, under the sponsorship 
of the National Association of Bank Audi- 
tors and Comptrollers. 

This movement in bank controllership 
education is the first of its kind, and is de- 
signed to provide bankers having bank 
accounting, auditing, and control responsi- 
bilities with an opportunity to improve 
their knowledge in this field of work. 

In the center picture (left to right), are 
School Director Clarence H. Lichtfeldt, 
comptroller, First Wisconsin National 
Bank, Milwaukee; Instructor G. Edward 
Cooper, vice president and comptroller, 
Philadelphia National Bank, Philadel- 


phia; Section Leader Edward F. Lyle, vice 
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president and comptroller, City National 
Bank and Trust Company, Kansas City; 
Instructor Robert A. Duffy, comptroller, 
Marine National Exchange Bank, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin ; and Instructor Herman L. 
Scott, vice president and cashier, The 
First National Bank of Memphis, Tenn. 

Students who attend the NABAC 
school for a two-week period each sum- 
mer for three consecutive years study bank 
accounting during the first year, bank au- 
diting the second year, and bank control 
the third year. This year’s enrollment was 
156 students, of whom 105 were freshmen 
and 51 participated in the second-year 
program. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 

Plans for the current year of the Cincin- 
nati Control of Controllers Institute of 
America were discussed at a meeting of 
the officers for the 1954-55 term. 

Left to right above are the Control 
treasurer, A. L. Ehrmantraut, controller, 
Fashion Frocks, Inc. ; vice president, Bruce 
S. Shannon, controller, the Drackett Com- 
pany; president, Walter A. Smith, con- 
troller, the Formica Company; and secre- 
tary, James A. Marohn, financial vice 
president and treasurer of the Gruen 
Watch Company. 
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Production Workers 
Get Paid Vacations 


Production workers are getting more 
and longer vacations under a postwar | 
trend in labor-management relations, ac- | 
cording to Commerce Clearing House. | 
Analysis of 1,064 important union con- | 
tracts showed that more than five million | 
workers were eligible for paid vacation 
periods. Also, that these periods ran from | 
one to four weeks, the longer time being | 
given to those with lengthy service records. | 
Figures taken from a report of the Bureau | 
of Labor Statistics published by CCH | 
showed 95% of the 1064 contracts in | 
effect in 1952 provided for a vacation | 
period with pay. Workers employed in | 
manufacturing were covered by 71% of | 
these contracts, while nonmanufacturing 
was represented by 29%. 

Nearly half the agreements having va- | 
cation periods granted a maximum period | 
of more than two weeks for workers. This | 
compared with 30% providing for such 
a period in 1949, and less than 2% in | 
1944. 

Only 3% of the workers surveyed were | 
covered by contracts calling for a possible | 
four-week vacation period, according to | 
the government study. To qualify, the | 
CCH report states, workers had to be em- 
ployed for 25 years in 57% of the plants 
granting four-week vacations, and for 15 
to 20 years in most of the remaining 
plants. A maximum of three weeks was 
provided workers with from five to 30 
years’ service in agreements covering 48% | 
of the workers, but a 15-year work service | 
was most common. Graduated plans pro- 
viding a maximum of two weeks applied 
to 22% of the workers. While only 2.9% | 
of the workers so covered got this vacation 
after one year of service, 63.9% became 
eligible after five years. 

Although paid vacations are predicated 
in principle upon the beneficial effect of 
actual time off for rest and relaxation, 
25% of the agreements permitted a vaca- 
tion bonus to be given workers in lieu of | 
all or part of the vacation period. Most of 
these allowed the company the option of 
giving pay instead of vacations if produc- 
tion requirements made it necessary. Auto- | 
matic pay in lieu of vacations was provided | 
in a few agreements, mostly in industries 
where workers are ordinarily laid otf for | 
a part of each year because of slack produc- | 
tion periods. 


Financing Construction 

One of the most important develop- 
ments in the construction field during the | 
last decade has been the expansion of in- 
dustrial financing firms, according to S. D. 
Maddock, president of C. I. T. Corp. Since 
World War II, Mr. Maddock said, it has | 
become common for contractors to go di- 
rectly to industrial financing firms for 
equipment loans. 
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— 4] Baltimore Business Form 


does the work of 2 


Until recently a large wholesale distribu- 
tor used separate orderand invoice forms, 
had a lag of from five to ten days between 
delivery and billing. Baltimore Business 
Form experts considered the problem, 
designed and recommended a single form. 
Result: Same-day billing, one form, less 
cash tie-up, less costly office routine. 


WHAT’S YOUR PROBLEM? Leading 
department and retail stores, whole- 
salers, delivery services, manufacturers, 
banks... all have found that Baltimore 
Business Forms save time, trouble and 
money. Why do these forms effect such 
important savings? Because Baltimore 


Business Forms are designed to fill 
specific business requirements. 


Since 1916, our design and manufacturing 
experts have solved countless problems 
in serving over 60,000 of the nation’s 
leading business houses. Their wealth 
of experience ideally qualifies them to 
help you. Remember, often a single sug- 
gestion may save hundreds .. . even 
thousands .. . of dollars for your com- 
pany. So re-evaluate your present 
system in the light of today’s constantly 
changing conditions. Let one of our 
Business Form specialists help you in 
solving your business forms problems. 


BALTIMORE BUSINESS FORMS 


Saving time and reducing costs in business and industry 


The Raltimore Salesbook Company 





The Baltimore Salesbook Company 


3140 Frederick Avenue—Baltimore 29, Maryland 
We are interested in seeing samples of Baltimore Business Forms. 


Company 
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Return on Investment 
(Continued from page 413) 


charges, which are included in the cal- 
culation of investment—an obvious and 
unacceptable duplication. If these current 
assets which have found their source in 
the provision for depreciation are con- 
structively or otherwise reinvested in plant 
properties and equipment or other fixed 
assets the duplication occasioned by the 
exclusion of the reserve for depreciation 
in the determination of the investment fig- 
ure is even more pointed. Only in those 
instances, if there are any such, in which 
the reserve for depreciation is separately 
funded and those funds are not included 
in the determination of investment is there 
any justification for using the gross asset 
value of property rather than that value 
less the related reserve for depreciation. 

The proposition that the fixed assets are 
used to produce income during their entire 
life and therefore the full cost value should 
be considered a part of the investment 
until they are retired is a complete 
non sequitur. Except in those instances in 
which exhaustion is instantaneous, it is 
physically impossible for depreciable or 
amortizable assets to produce income dur- 
ing their entire life with undiminished 
efficiency without an attendant and most 
probably unbearable rise in maintenance 
costs. 





If we are to evaluate annually or at any 
given point the income derived from vari- 
ous groups of depreciable or amortizable 
assets, after charging that income with the 
provisions for depreciation or amortization 
and maintenance and repairs without rec- 
ognizing the decline in value of the assets 
in question, we are comparing returns on 
investments on incomparable bases. 

Let us presume for the sake of discus- 
sion that we have two plants of a type in 
which there has been no important change 
in the process during the last 20 years, 
that each — has the same capacity, and 
ignoring for a moment at least the change 
in building cost, let us presume each has 
the same original cost. One of these plants 
is 20 years old and is 80% depreciated 
and the funds thus recovered are reinvested 
in working capital or other fixed assets; 
the other is brand new, beginning its use- 
ful life. A comparison of the rate of re- 
turn on the respective investments which 
ignores the reserve for depreciation will 
only prove that the new plant is apt to 
have a lower cost of production in the 
earlier years of its life than the old plant 
in the later years of its life. This hardly 
can be said to constitute an important ad- 
vance in information. 

In principle there appears to be no 
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justification for failure to recognize the 
reserve and the provision for depreciation 
in any calculation of return on investment. 
In practical application the calculation of 
return on investment on proposed or pro- 
jected investments under procedures called 
the “discounted cash-flow method’! or 
the “investors method’? of computing rate 
of return on capital expenditures may ap- 
pear to ignore depreciation; however the 
direct contrary is true. Recognition of de- 
preciation is of the essence of these com- 
putations. Joel Dean, as previously cited, 
seems to sum up this phase of the discus- 
sion when he writes: 


“Capital wastage—that is the gradual 
loss of the economic value of the facility 
over a period of time—is of vital importance 
in the appraisal of an investment proposal.” 


What of the other reserves which are, in 
essence, asset evaluation reserves of the 
type previously enumerated? Surely it 
cannot be argued that we can properly 
evaluate the income which has borne the 
provision for these reserves without rec- 
ognizing the effect of those provisions on 
the investment in use. Surely we would 
not maintain that our investment in an in- 
ventory subject to a reserve to establish 
LIFO values or the lower of cost or mar- 
ket values was the gross value of that in- 
ventory rather than the reserved value. 
Surely we would not contend that our in- 
vestment in accounts receivable was their 
gross asset value, when experience had 
clearly indicated that 1% of each year’s 
sales would prove to be uncollectible and 
we were making provisions and accruing 
reserves on that basis. 

F. J. Muth in his article in the N.A.C.A. 
Bulletin previously cited says: 


“By capital employed we mean the total 
of the assets used in the business, i.e., the 
cash, accounts receivable, and inventories, 
commonly referred to as current capital, and 
plant property and equipment, or fixed 
capital. It is the figure shown at the bottom 
of the left-hand side of the standard balance 
sheet in its traditional form. Where the 
money for these comes from is not signifi- 
cant. It may have its source in varying pro- 
portions from vendors, accrued taxes, 
funded debt, and stockholders. Our con- 
cern is with how these funds are put to use 
both for determination of trend within our 
own companies and for evaluation of our 
performance against competition. 

“Why should we select capital employed 
as a basic measure rather than stockhold- 
ers’ equity, i.e., total assets minus liabilities? 
By relating profits to stockholders’ equity, 
we obtain the return on the owner’s invest- 
ment, an important measure. However, all 
businesses actually employ funds in excess 
of the owner’s investment. These additional 
funds are obtained through vendors, bank 
borrowings, or funded debt. We are inter- 
ested in testing the effectiveness with which 


* Cf. Joel Dean, “Capital Expenditures and 
Return on Investment.” 

* Cf. Horace G. Hill, Jr., “Method of Com- 
puting Rate of Return on Capital Expendi- 
tures,” 
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management employs the total funds made 
available to it. Furthermore, capital em- 
ployed supplies a common base or denomi- 
nator for comparison of competitive results, 
regardless of the various methods through 
which the companies compared may have 
accumulated the funds they are using in 
their business.” 


As our previous discussions indicate, 
we are in substantial agreement with 
Mr. Muth on all points except that we 
believe that when comparisons are be- 
ing made of yg 80 corporate entities 
rather than of divisions, departments, 
products, processes or projects thereof, 
we should also assay management's 
ability to employ to advantage funds 
derived from sources other than com- 
mon equity capital. 

It seems clear on the basis of the fore- 
going discussions that in our definition 
of investment, we must, with the excep- 
tion above cited, exclude liabilities and 
include the asset evaluation reserves ap- 
plicable to the pertinent assets included 
in said investment. 


Book Values vs. Market or 
Depreciation Replacement Value 

What, then, of the value of these 
pertinent assets? Shall they be book 
value? or market value? or replacement 
value ? 

The term “book value’ as used herein 
is intended to describe historical cost as 
recorded on the books. 

In the absence of definite evidence to 
the contrary, it must be presumed that 
this book value has been developed 
within the framework of generally ac- 
cepted accounting principles consist- 
ently applied; that we have capitalized 
what should have been capitalized and 
expensed what should have been ex- 
pensed; that evaluation reserves have 
been provided on a sound realistic basis. 

If by reason of quasi reorganizations 
resulting in drastic adjustments of plant 
property and equipment or by reason 
of mergers in which the acquired or as- 
signed value of plant property and 
equipment was such as to give rise to 
substantial amounts of good will or 
capital —— and the recorded book 
values under either circumstance can- 
not, therefore, be truly said to represent 
cost to the present holder, then those 
values should, if the facts are known, be 
adjusted to true cost or some other 
realistic value such as market or esti- 
mated depreciated replacement cost. 

Let us consider now the use of values 
other than those appearing on the books of 
account as a basis of determining in- 
vestment and developing the return 
thereon. 

There are many who maintain that 
the evaluation of plant property and 
equipment and the development of the 
return on investment should be based 
on its realizable market value, that there 
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is no sense in believing that we are 
getting a 10% return on a $5,000,000 
plant if the market value of that plant 
is $10,000,000. They maintain that we 
should face the facts and recognize our 
income as being more properly a 5% 
return. Conversely, and perhaps more 
importantly, if we have a plant with a 
depreciated book value of $10,000,000, 
a market value of $4,000,000 and in- 
come of $200,000, we should not assay 
that investment as being merely a 2% 
return unless we have at hand the op- 
portunity of investing the proceeds of 
$4,000,000 at 5% or better. 

The merit of these views must be con- 
ceded and in fact in those instances in 
which we are evaluating proposed in- 
vestments, it must be recognized that 
projected book value is estimated mar- 
ket value. However, in my opinion, this 
approach is supplementary or comple- 
mentary rather than basic. 

In the last analysis, our book values 
are just that—our book values and they 
are presumed to represent true costs 
properly reserved. They are deemed to 
be factual and have not attached to them 
in so marked a manner the elements of 
estimate, judgment and opinion which 
so vitally attach to appraisals of the 
market value of existing investments in 
noncurrent assets. In the absence of 
special and intimate knowledge, they 
must be accepted at face value in a com- 
parison of book values with other com- 
panies or other plants, divisions, and 
products of our own company. 

As strong as is my conviction of the 
specialized merit of the arguments of 
those who advocate the use of market 
values rather than book values, particu- 
larly in respect to plant property and 
equipment, I think rather that reference 
to market value serves its most im- 
portant and useful purpose in reviewing 
comparative returns on investments at 
book value, most especially at their ap- 
parent extremes. When we are enjoying 
an exceptionally high yield on invest- 
ment in one product or another, the 
related investment might well be re- 
viewed in terms of market value if avail- 
able. More importantly, low rates of 
return on investment should be re- 
viewed in terms of the realizable market 
values on that investment and the re- 
investment potential of the probable pro- 
ceeds of disposal. In this manner, market 
values will complement or supplement our 
basic work and permit us to arrive at more 
thoughtful and more realistic decisions. 

The difficulty of ascertaining market 
value appears to give rise to the support 
in favor of the use of replacement cost. 
The latter is relatively easy to ascertain 
and, in fact, is developed by many com- 
panies as the basis for declaring insur- 
able values. Convenience can be a very 
cogent argument. However, unless re- 
placement value is the best obtainable 
equivalent of historical cost or is be- 











lieved to be a satisfactory equivalent of 
a market value obtainable only with ex- 
treme difficulty, there can be little to be 
said for its objective value as a substi- 
tute basic factor in calculating return on 
investment. 


DEFINITION 

Against this background of argument 
and discussion, let us now attempt to 
draft a target definition of “‘invest- 
ment.” 

We offer the following: 


Investment, as used in the development 
of comparative statistics of returns on in- 
vestments, shall be recognized as the sum 
of the pertinent assets used in producing 
the income of a company or its divisions, 
departments, products, processes or proj- 
ects at gross book values less valuation 
reserves as applicable except that 


1. when book values are, in the pres- 
ence of objective criteria, deemed to 
be unrealistic, then market values or 
satisfactory equivalents shall be sub- 
stituted. 

2. when, and only when the purpose of 
the comparison is the evaluation of 
corporate management's ability to 
use funds from sources other than 
common equity, said sum shall be 
net of the liabilities or accountabil- 
ities for those funds. 
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Members of the Controllers Institute are identified in the follow- 
ing items by certificate number and year of election in parentheses. 


PROMOTIONS .. . 

Albert B. Hall (#2154-1942), controller, 

Royce Chemical Company, Carlton Hill, N. J., 
is now secretary and a director. . . . Spencer 
L. Lott (#4192-1948), assistant treasurer, 
Smith-Douglass Company, Inc., Norfolk, Va., 
was recently named treasurer. Mr. Lott is a 
director of the Richmond Control of Con- 
trollers Institute. . . . R. A. Marquardt (#5539- 
1952), controller, Bell & Gossett Company, 
Morton Grove, Illinois, has been elected a vice 
president. 
ERRATUM: In the July 1954 issue of THE Con- 
TROLLER mention was made on this page 
that George J. Wachholz (#5168-1951), assist- 
ant controller, Minnesota Mining & Manu- 
facturing Company, St. Paul, Minn., suc- 
ceeded |. R. Hansen (#5167-1951) as control- 
ler. Both Mr. Hansen and Mr. Wachholz 
were assistant controllers who moved up to 
assistant treasurer and controller respec- 
tively. Mr. Wachholz joined 3M in 1936 as 
a cost accountant and was later made division 
controller. In 1950 he was appointed assist- 
ant controller. 


CROSS COUNTRY... 

John Keough (#6301-1954), formerly con- 
troller, Ultrasonic Corporation, Cambridge, 
Mass., is now accountant and auditor, The City 
Loan and Savings Bank, Lima, Ohio. ... 
Perry Mason (#4967-1950), professor of Ac- 
counting at the University of California, has 
joined the staff of the Research Department 


MR. WACHHOLZ 


of the American Institute of Accountants, 
New York. ... Max S. Simpson (#5954- 
1953), formerly controller of the electronics 
division, Curtiss-Wright Corporation, Carl- 
stadt, N. J., has been named assistant control- 
ler of Chance Vought Aircraft, Inc., Dallas, 
Texas. 


TOP MEN... 

Otto Gressens was recently elected to the 
presidency of Peabody Coal Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. He was formerly executive vice 
president. In his new post, Mr. Gressens 
succeeds Stuyvesant Peabody, who became 
chairman of the Board, a new position. Mr. 


MR. GRESSENS 


Gressens is the first Peabody Coal president 
not to be a member of the Peabody family, 
which organized the firm in 1928. He joined 
Peabody in 1951, following an affiliation 
with Illinois Commonwealth Edison where 
he served as comptroller and vice president 
between 1926 and 1951. 


COMPANY MOVES... 

Robert A. Seidel (#1719-1940) is now ex- 
ecutive vice president, consumer products, 
of Radio Corporation of America, New York. 
He was vice president of RCA’s sales and 
services subsidiaries and vice president, RCA 
Victor Div., Camden, N. J. . . . David F. 
Devine (#3527-1945), vice president, Arma 
Corporation, Brooklyn, N. Y., was recently 
named vice president in charge of finance 
for American Bosch Arma Corporation, with 
headquarters in Garden City, Long Island, 
N. Y. This firm represents a merger of 
American Bosch Corp., previously headquar- 
tered in Springfield, Mass., and Arma Cor- 
poration, Brooklyn, N. Y. .. . Raymond C. 
Farrell (#5625-1952), controller, American 
Bosch Corporation, will be controller of the 


American Bosch Division of American Bosch 


Arma Corp., and will! continue to be located 
in Springfield, Mass. 

S. C. Trimble (#4443-1948), controller, Witco 
Chemical Company, New York, has transferred 
to the Chicago office of the organization, as 
manager, Chicago and Brooklyn plants. 

Robert L. Klabin, who joined the General In- 
strument Corporation in 1935 as a cost ac- 


MR. DEVINE 


countant, has been appointed vice president 
and general manager of the newly created 
Elizabeth, N. J. division of the company. 

. . Arvin H. Quam has been advanced to 
treasurer, Inland Steel Products Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis., from assistant to the treas- 
urer. He succeeds O. R. Egan, who was made 
controller of Inland Steel Company, Chicago, 
of which the Milwaukee firm is a subsidiary. 


OVERSEAS ... 

Peter J. Volpe (#5712-1952), plant control- 
ler, Reyriolds Metal Company, Corpus Christi, 
Texas, has been assigned to Reynolds Philippine 
Corporation, Manila, as vice president and con- 
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troller... .4L. D. Leflar (#5324-1951), con- 
troller, American Factors, Ltd., Honolulu, 
Hawaii, has joined the White Stag Manufac- 
turing Company, Portland, Oregon, as vice 
president and controller. 


RETIREMENTS .. . 

Lyman L. Dyer (#1607-1939), comptroller, 
Lone Star Gas Company, Dallas, Texas, re- 
tired on September 1. He has long been ac- 
tive in the affairs of the Institute having served 
as president of the Dallas Control, 1944-45; 
as national vice president, 1947-48; as a na- 
tional director, 1947-51; and is currently a 
member of the Advisory Council, 1951-1955. 


ADDITIONAL DUTIES FOR... 

Arthur C. Rhyne (#6015-1953), controller, 
General Gas Corporation, Baton Rouge, La., 
now secretary and controller. . . . V. Leonard 
Hanna (#5482-1952), controller, Allied Prod- 
ucts Corporation, Detroit, Mich., who has 
been elected treasurer and will retain his title 
as controller. He was also elected a director 
as well as treasurer of Michigan Powdered 
Metal Products Corporation, a wholly owned 
subsidiary of Allied, of which he is also con- 
troller. He replaces Jules F. Halm, retired. 


NEW CONNECTIONS ... 

Charles H. Stowe, Jr. (46128-1953), formerly 
treasurer, The Dayton Pump & Manufactur- 
ing Co., Dayton, Ohio, is now controller, 
The Denison Engineering Company, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. . . . John J. Yencik (#5896-1953), 
assistant comptroller of Daystrom Inc., Eliza- 
beth, N. J., was recently appointed by Gov- 
ernor Robert B. Meyner (N. J.) as director 
of the Division of Employment Security to 
replace the late Harold G. Hoffman. His 
company has given him a leave of absence to 
accept the state post. He has been with Day- 
strom since 1944, He is a member of the Tax 
Executives Institute of New York, has held 
an appointment to the Perth Amboy Planning 
Board, and has served as a director of the 
Newark chapter of the National Association 
of Cost Accountants. 

Robert A. Stringer (#3799-1946) has been ap- 
pointed assistant controller of General Foods, 
White Plains, N. Y. He was formerly comp- 
troller, Metropolitan Opera Association, Inc., 
New York. . . . Milton L. Brueggeman (#4210- 
1948), formerly business manager, The 
W orld-Herald, Omaha, Neb., has joined Nor- 
man Printing Company of the same city as 
general manager. . . Theodore A. Bassin 
(#2638-1943), formerly with Peat, Marwick, 
Mitchell & Co., New York, recently assumed 
the post of comptroller of Nickel Processing 
Corporation, Nicaro, Oriente, Cuba... . 
John S. Ragland (#3094-1944), formerly with 
A. D. Juilliard & Co. Inc., New York, has 
been elected controller of Penick & Ford, 
Ltd., Inc., New York. 

Robert E. Harvey (#5511-1952), formerly vice 
president and comptroller, Capital Transit Com- 
pany, Washington, D. C., recently accepted the 
post of executive vice president and general 
manager of Newport Steel Corporation, New- 
port, Kentucky. . . . Virgil P. Burgess has joined 
Houdaille-Hershey Corporation of Detroit, 


Mich., as comptroller. 
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HONORS TO... 

Vincent B. A. Bittner, vice president and con- 
troller of Peck & Peck, New York, elected 
chairman of the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association’s Controllers Congress. . . . Al- 
exander J. Lindsay, Denver, Colorado, elected 
president of NACA for 1954-55. 

Daniel J. Hennessy (#50-1932), president of 
the Jamaica Water Supply Company, Ja- 
maica, N. Y., was chosen as “Long Island’s 
Man-of-the-week” in a series of ads pub- 
lished by Wallachs in the Long Island Daily 
Press which honor the “local man who by 
word or deed has contributed most outstand- 
ingly to the community. Mr. Hennessy is 
chairman of the Queens campaign of the 


Greater New York Fund... . A total of 
473,182 Queensites were assisted by all agen- 
cies helped by the Fund. ... He is also 


Jamaica chairman of the Queens Council of 
the Lighthouse.’’ Mr. Hennessy is a past pres- 
ident of Controllers Institute, 1933-1934, and 
past president of Controllership Foundation, 
1947-1949. He served on the advisory council 
of the Foundation, 1950-54. 

Frank B. Cliffe (#4486-1949), vice president, 
H. J. Heinz Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
Robert L. Dickson (#4361-1948) were recently 
appointed to the Finance Planning Council 
of the American Management Association, 
where they will serve on a voluntary basis 
in planning the association's conferences, 
seminars and other educational activities in 
the area of financial management 





Obituary | 





JOHN M. AuTY, retired vice president, Pitts- 
burgh Screw & Bolt Corporation, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., died on July 24, 1954 at the age of 64. 

Mr. Auty joined his organization in 1926 as 
secretary, controller and assistant treasurer and 
was elected a vice president and director in 
1951. He retired because of ill health on De- 
cember 31, 1953. A member of Controllers In- 
stitute (#350-1934), he served as president of 
the Pittsburgh Control, 1939-1940 


RUSSELL S. WILLCOX (#4171-1948), profes- 
sor of accounting at“Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, died on July 29, 1945. He was 
56. 

Professor Willcox, a graduate of University 
of Michigan, 1921, received his Master's from 
Ohio State in 1926. 

A CPA (Ohio), he served the Ohio Society 
of Certified Public Accountants as secretary- 
treasurer, 1942-1947. He was president of the 
Columbus Chapter, National Association of 
Cost Accountants, 1933-1934, and served that 
organization as a national director. 

He was a member of the American Institute 
of Accountants and the American Accounting 
Association and an associate member of Control- 
lers Institute. In 1952-1953, he served as chair- 
man of the Educational Committee of the Co- 
lumbus Control. 











“lt has been conclusively proven to us 
that the utilization of superior ingredients 
in the manufacture of a product adds 
negligibly, if at all, to its eventual cost. 
And the resultant high standard of qual - 
ity, value, serviceability far outweigh this 

U t i ble increase in cost.”* 





Edward J. Breck, President and General 
Manager of John H. Breck, Inc. 


Your letterheads and records are exam- 
ples: The finest L. L. Brown paper constituting 
a letterhead and envelope costs less than 
the postage. The most durable L. L. Brown 
record paper adds but 1% to total accounting 
costs. Microscopic cost differences! Yet they 
insure prestige and quality in letters . . . and 
records which defy time and hard use. 

For 105 years, L. L. Brown papers have 
been the choice of discriminating executives 
whose correspondence must reflect them and 
their products and whose records are worth 
keeping. 

Your regular supplier knows L. L. Brown 
papers. Ask him to help you select those best 
suited to your needs. 


WRITE for FREE booklet .. . 


“How to Get Greater 
Service and Valve from 
Your Records and Letters”. 
Here is a reliable guide to 
selecting the right paper 
« «+ for recording or corre- 
spondence. 


L. L. BROWN 


LETTER & RECORD 


(=|PAPERS' 


SO MUCH EXTRA VALUE FOR 
SO LITTLE EXTRA COST 
Since 1849 











L. L. Brown Paper Co. B-5 
Adoms, Mass. 

Please send me FREE copy of “How to Get Greater 
Service and Value from Your Records and Letters”. 
Name 
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» OPPORTUNITIES* 


EMPLOYMENT * EQUIPMENT * MISCELLANEOUS 


RATES: $5.00 per inch or fraction thereof each 
insertion. 50¢ each additional line. Payable in 
advance. Allow approximately 40 words to the 
1 column-wide inch including 2 words for box 
number. Closing date 10th of preceding month. 


Address box number replies to THE COoN- 
TROLLER, One East Forty-second Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. Replies will be forwarded. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 





TREASURER-CONTROLLER 
Six years’ top management with heavy ex- 
perience in accounting, budgets, controls, fi- 
nance and top-level planning. CPA and col- 
lege graduate. Age 35, married with family. 
Salary $12,000-$15,000. Prefer West Coast. 
Box 2128. 


FINANCIAL-ACCOUNTING-EXECUTIVE 
Heavy public utility and manufacturing ex- 
perience. Skilled administrator, keen analyst, 
oma things done minimum cost. Thorough 
nowledge modern accounting techniques, 
IBM, finance, auditing, costs, controls, bud- 
gets, systems and procedures, credits, insur- 
ance, taxes, pensions, government contacts. 
Timely and accurate figures interpreted for 
management action. Effective controls pain- 
lessly applied. Harvard trained—business ad- 
ministration, accounting, finance, statistics, 
llaw. Member Controllers Institute. Can re- 
locate, U.S. or abroad; knowledge languages. 
Available immediately. Box 2134. 


TAXES-FINANCE 

Tax manager of large corporation seeks to 
broaden scope of activity into administrative 
and analytical duties in the corporate finan- 
cial field (e.g., financing, budgeting, insur- 
ing), in addition to responsibility for tax 
planning and management. Active in profes- 
sional societies. Box 2135. 


CONTROLLER—TREASURER 
Member of Controllers Institute desires posi- 
tion as controller or treasurer. Presently en- 
gaged as treasurer in motor truck manufactur- 
ing plant. 35 years’ experience in cost, general 
and branch accounting in manufacturing 
plant with 40 branch selling offices. Has co- 
ordinated all phases of accounting. Experi- 
enced in auditing, taxes, forms, office manage- 
ment and administration. Age 54. Box 2136. 


CONTROLLER 
ASSISTANT TREASURER 
Financial officer of national organization and 
six subsidiaries with $25 million sales. Expe- 
rienced administrative planning and control; 
office organization and personnel supervi- 
sion; firms and system design; foreign and 
domestic letters of credit and bank credits. 
Age 45. Salary $10,000. Box 2137. 


EXECUTIVE ACCOUNTANT 
Member of Controllers Institute, NOMA, de- 
sires position as controller, treasurer, secre- 
tary or assistant. Extensive and diversified 
experience in manufacturing, banking, serv- 
ice: in administrative, accounting, finance, 
credits, personnel, government contracts, pro- 
cedures, forecasts, budgets, insurance. Box 
2138. 





NOTE: THe CoNnTROLLER reserves the right to ac- 
cept, reject or censor classified copy and takes no re- 
sponsibility for the people contacted through this col- 
umn nor does it guarantee any item bought or sold. 





Work Measurement Procedures 


(Continued from page 410) 


themselves seem to be almost as important 
as the primary objectives: 


1, The unit manager has the opportunity 
to refresh himself and become more 
familiar with the operations in his unit. 
His thinking is stimulated as to the 
way things are being done. When go- 
ing back to his unit, he will investigate 
top ae procedural changes indicated 

y his detailed analysis. 

. While the unit manager is away from 
the unit, his subordinate has the op- 
portunity to gain experience in super- 
vision. 

. Process flow charts prepared on clerical 
routines are adaptable to several other 
areas: 


a. Comprehensive job descriptions can 
be compiled to assist in the selec- 
tion and training of employes. 

. The job descriptions as compiled 
can reflect a more valid measure- 
ment of job grades under our job 
evaluation program. 

Programming necessary in convert- 
ing accounting work to electronic 
data-processing machines is facili- 
tated. The flow charts as completed 
in the SWAP studies are identical to 
preliminary charting necessary to es- 
tablish instructions for the elec- 
tronic machines. I think it is ex- 


tremely important to recognize that 
a program similar to SWAP defi- 
nitely helps get you ready for elec- 
tronics. 


4. The manager can rate more accurately 
the performance of his employes and 
reward them accordingly. The realiza- 
tion by an employe that his perform- 
ance is known is an incentive for better 
performance. 

. An additional basis for evaluating unit 
managers for advancement is provided. 
SWAP performance reports furnish 
one measure of administrative ability. 

. The cost savings of a proposed change 
in system can be measured prior to its 
installation. 


These are but some of the many bene- 
fits that we believe we will realize through 
SWAP. However, in our efforts to attain 
these benefits we can never and must never 
forget that we are dealing with people, 
not machines. I am sure our SWAP pro- 
gram will not automatically produce more 
work from a unit or from individuals 
within a unit. In the final analysis, greater 
productivity will be achieved through the 
efforts of the unit manager to create those 
conditions in his unit that will make his 
people want to produce, and we feel that 
our SWAP program will materially aid in 
this objective. 





MARK YOUR CALENDAR 





CONTROLLERS 


INSTITUTE 


23rd ANNUAL NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


OCT. 10-13 


Edgewater Beach Hotel 


CHICAGO 


OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


SEPT. 26-29 


INSTITUTE OF NEWSPAPER CONTROLLERS AND FINANCE OFFICERS 


DETROIT 


7th Annual Meeting 


SEPT. 27-29 


LIFE OFFICE MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 


WASHINGTON 


Annual Convention 


SEPT. 27-OCT. 1 
OCT. 11-14 


NATIONAL BUSINESS SHOW 
AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


NEW YORK 
ATLANTIC CITY 


Annual Convention 


OCT. 18-21 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BANK AUDITORS 


SAN FRANCISCO 


AND COMPTROLLERS 
30th Annual Convention 


NATIONAL FOREIGN TRADE CONVENTION 
PHILIPPINE INSTITUTE OF ACCOUNTANTS 


NEW YORK 
MANILA 


7th Annual Convention 
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COMPACT—Space-saving Micro- 
Twin is safe and comfortable to 
operate on a table or with desk- 
high matching stand,* as shown. 


FaAst—New. Acro-Feeder* han- 
dles intermixed documents auto- 
matically and accurately as fast 
as the operator can supply them. 


EASY VIEWING—Wide-vision 
reader shows sharp images, ac- 
tual document size, and produces 
distinct, full-size facsimile prints. 


SIMPLE—Locate documents 
quicker than ever with exclusive 
indexing meter—provides 999 
index points per 100 feet of film. 


SOLD ANDO SERVICED BY 


Belle Howell Bu rroughs 


MICRO-TWIN 


RECORDER READER 
e . 
unr one unis ! 
For less money than ever seemed possible, the Micro-Twin offers you 


complete microfilming recorder and reader, both in one compact unit. 


Built-In Economy is yours, for the Micro-Twin provides 37 to 1 reduction 
—8mm. photography on 16mm. film. As many as 74 check-size or 29 
letter-size documents can be recorded for just one cent. 


Built-In Simplicity makes operating the Micro-Twin virtually foolproof . . . 
as easy as using a box camera. 


Built-In Versatility of the Micro-Twin affords either simultaneous front 
and back recording, side by side; or fronts only, down one half of the film 
and up the other. The full film width can be scanned on the reader. 


Make a date to meet the Micro-Twin at your nearest Burroughs branch. 
Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


*Available as an optional rurchase. 


Uorover there business there’ 


Burroughs 





Here’s how *AUTOMATION 
speeds all figuring work... 
makes Monro-Matic the most 
economical automatic calculator! 


Here is an entirely new, an incredibly simple controls itself—automatically! Try the Monro- 
concept of figuring control. To operate the Matic with exclusive automation a week or so 
Monro-Matic requires no more skill than— on your own figure work, in your own office— 

1 feed it figures... 2 push buttons. on us. Monroe Calculating Machine Company, 
That’s all. Anyone can do it. The Monro-Matic Inc., Orange, N. J. Sales and service everywhere. 


OPERATORS WHO KNOW... PREFER M O N RO E CALCULATING, ADDING, ACCOUNTING MACHINES 





